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NORTHROP LOOMS 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


More Wages for the Weaver 
Larger Dividends for the Mill 





EAR 


DRAPER COMPANY 


HOPEDALE MASS. 
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OUR RINGS 


SET THE STANDARD jFOR QUALITY 


THERE ARE NONE OTHERS 
“JUST AS GOOD.” 


MIRROR SPINNING RINGS 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


DRAPER. COMPANY 


HOPEDALE,MASS. 
J. D. CLOUDMAN, soutienn cent 
40 South Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga, 
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THE WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, 


Whitinsville, Mass. 





BUILDERS OF 


Cotton Mill Machinery, 


- 





New Model Drawing Frame. 


Cards, Combers, .Drawing Frames, Roving Frames 
Spinning Frames, Spoolers, ‘Twisters, Reels, 
Long Chain Quillers, and Looms. 


Southern Agent: STUART W. CRAMER, Charlotte, N. C. 





MASON MACHINE WORKS 


TAUNT ON, MASSACHUSETTS 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY 











CARDS 
DRAWING FRAMES 
SPINNING FRAMES 
MULES 
LOOMS 
DOBBIES 








SOUTHERN OFFICE AT CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


EDWIN HOWARD, Agent 


Superior 


LOOM CRANKS 


A Specialty 
For Repairs of Looms Built by Other Shops 
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Cotton Mill Equipment 


y 
Specialists. 


POTTER & JOHNSTON MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Pickers and Revolving Flat Cards 


WOONSOCKET MACHINE & PRESS CO., Woonsocket, R. I.. 
Drawing and Roving Frames 


FALES & JENKS MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Spinning and Twisting Frames 


EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Spoolers and Reels 


T. C. ENTWISTLE CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Beamers and Warpers 


J. H. MAYES, Southern Agent 
1112 Independence Building, Charlotte, North Carolina. 
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“IDEAL” AUTOMATIC LOOM 





No other loom can equal it in production, 
quality of cloth, freedom from breakages and 


repairs and ability to use cop or bobbin /filling. 


THE. STAFFORD COMPANY 


READVILLE, MASS. 
FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent, ; CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Crompton & Knowles Fancy 
Cotton Loom 








The loom shown on this page illustrates one of the 
many types of Fancy Cotton Looms built by the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 


) It may be arranged for three, four or five harness and 
‘ the usual combination of drop boxes are readily applied 
l either to new looms or toold looms already in the mill. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 


Providence, R. I. WORCESTER, MASS. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WHITIN. RINGS. 





LIGHTEST RUNNING 
MOST DURABLE, and 
MOST ECONOMICAL. 


Hayeyou seen Our 


amond 
Finish 






— GEE Wann i 
SACO-PETTEE 


DOUBLE CARDING SYSTEM 


Successfully Information 
Operated 
Gladly 
by 
Many Mills. Furnished. 





SACO-PETTEE COMPANY 
SHOPS: NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS., BIDDEFORD, ME. 
Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C. 
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A Lace and Edging Machine That Runs Quietly at High Speed 


















Also adapted to manufacture of fancy k coats, 
| . sweaters, shawls, nubias, golf vests and “ae an trimmings. 
GEORGE ad LINDLEY 
5122 Wakefield Street - - - Germantown, Philadelphia 


MANUFACTURER OF TEXTILE AND SPECIAL MACHINERY 








| KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO. STEWART & SONS 


Makers of Looms for 
MANUFACTURERS 


Plain and Fancy Weaving LOOM REEDS 


Jasper and Orleans Sts. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Fall River, Massachusetts 


Southern Agent, O. A. Robbins, - - Charlotte, N. C. 





You say your loss from broken spools is but 
a mere trifle 






D id you ever attempt to prove that statement? Do it, for your own satisfac- 
tion. The magnitude of this waste is not readily apparent in the stress of 
other matters, but if you will apply yourself to the matter you'll see it is a big 
item on the wrong side of your ledger. Our METAL PROTECTED SPOOLS 
will save practically all this loss for you. They rarely ever break or separate. 

When you consider that it's the full spool which breaks, you'll see why our 


METAL PROTECTED Spools save you big money. The metal does not rust or LESTERSHIRE SPOOL AND 
stain the yarn. It protects both the outside and inside of spool., We are mak- MANUFACTURING CO 


ing a special trial offer to mills who have never used our spool. Write for this 


offer and sample spools at once. ADDRESS 9 LESTERSHIRE, NEW YORK 




















Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of the 


METALLIC DRAWING ROLL 


Over the leather system before placing orders for new machinery, or if con- 
templating an increase in production, have them applied to their old machinery. 


25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION GUARANTEED 


SAVES 

















Roll Covering Floor Space Waste and 
Varnishing Power Wear 


ONE-THIRD LESS WEIGHT REQUIRED 
RUNS SUCCESSFULLY ON 


Sliver Laps Comber Draw Boxes Drawing Frames Slubbers and 
Ribbon Laps Railway Heads Mechanical or Intermediate 
Elec. Stop Motion Roving Frames 


WRITE FOR POINTS CLAIMED, ALSO PRICES AND PARTICULARS, TO 


The Metallic Vang Roll Company 


INDIAN ORCHARD, - - -:- - - MASSACHUSETTS 
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We Manufacture high grade 
American Ingot Iron Corrugated Culverts 


and TANKS fo. Storage of WATER, OIL, 
GASOLINE and GRAIN 
WELDED PNEUMATIC PRESSURE TANKS 


All Iron Portable Garages.and Roofing 
Write Dept, F for information 
The Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. 


ATLANTA, GA. LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


ey 
B.¥ 
\au 

rhis aden is a 


guarantee of un. 
usual durability. 








Reels for Cotton 


} 
: WOOLENS AND WORSTED 


Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders 
and Spoolers 


Lindsay, Hyde & Co., 


2124 to 2130 E. York Street 
Phifadelphia, Pennsylvania 





LEIGH & BUTLER 


wy to Evan Arthur ag 
er St., Boston, Mas 
SOLE AGENTS 7 the United States and “Canada for 
Platt’s Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Machinery 
Improved Machinery for ey Drawing and Spinning 
Worsted Yarns on the French System. 


Patent Barchant Machinery for making yarns 
from Cotton Waste, etc. 


| “The City Care Forgot” | 


Quaint Historic 


NEW ORLEANS 


AMERICA’S CONVENTION 
AND CARNIVAL CITY 


Che St. Charles 


FINEST ALL-YEAR HOTEL IN THE SOUTH 


Completely rehabilitated, under new and efficient man- 
agement from Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. 


European Plan. Modern. Fireproof. 


A well ordered hotel for a discriminating public 
traveling either for business or pleasure. 


Send for Booklet of New Orleans. 


Alfred S. Amer & Co., Ltd., Props. 
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BOWSER 
Patentees and manufacturers of standard, self-measuring, 
hand and power driven pumps, large and small tanks, gasoiene 
and oil storage systems, self-registering pipe line measures, oil 
filtration and circulating Ta dry cleaner systems, etc. 
Catalogue Free on Reques Established 1885. 
S. F. BOWSER & CO., Inc., 
ome plant and general offices, 
P. O. Box 2017, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Atlanta, P. O. Box 3017; Chica P. O. Box 4017; Dallas, P. O. 













Box 5017; Denver, P. O. Box 6017; Minneapolis, P. O. Box 7017; 
New York, P. O. Box 8017; St. Louis, P. O. Box 9017; San 
Francisco, P. O. Box 10017; Toronto, P. O. Box 11017. 





















FRED. H. DARY, 


ay A. DARY, 
Superintendent. 


Agent and 


Dary Ring Traveler Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH GRADE 





Spinning and 
Twisting Travelers 


Taunton, 


| | Fi “aoe a es — i 


Massachusetts 
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1815-25 E. BOSTON AVE 
KENSINGTON Piss a 


A. G. THURSTON @ SON 


R. W. THURSTON, Proprietor 


Jos. T. PEARSON 








Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers and 
General Machinery 


Specialties made of Renecking, atieiing 
Filing and Honing of | kinds of Rolls 


Speeder Flyers repaired and fitted with any style presser. 














Spindles Straightened, Restepped and Retopped. 
Cor.Mulberry ani Division Sts., Fall River, Maas. 
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S.A.FELTON & SON CO. 





FELTON’S MILL BRUSHES 


ame are STLE 
GIVE ane —S* F ee ISFACTION 


S. A. FELTON & SON COMPANY 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


ANTI-CORROSIVE -~ 
YLINDERUIL 


TRY A BARREL FOR 60-DAYS. 


If it does not come up to your standard of what a good 
lubricating oil should be, and you consider that it is not 


| worth our price—put your own value on it and remit on 


that basis. Isn’t that a fair pregeciiion! “A.C. C.” will 
pare down your oil and cylinder repair bills 
-—save your piston packing, too. It bas : 
been doing this for forty years, it will effect 
such a saving 10w—just give “A. A. C.” 
a chance, 

May we go into the subject with you? 


H. KELLOGG & CoO. 


Ee. 
243 SOUTH ST. NEW YORK,N.Y. 


For Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames 
Easily adjusted. 


Extreme accuracy and permanence of setting. 
Cheapest of them all. 
Mail guide-block for free sample. 


Patented and manufactured by 


THE |, E. PALER COMPANY 


Middletown, ° Connecticut. 
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Patented 
Knitting 
Machinery 







for 
HOSIERY 
and 


UNDERWEAR 


Write for catalogue 


Scott & Williams, Inc. 
Geo. D. Mayo Machine Co. 
General Office, 88 Pearl St., Boston 
SHOW ROOMS 


PHILADELPHIA, 236 Chestnut St. 
UTICA, - - + += = «= «+ £46 Devereux St. 
CHICAGO, - - - - 5th Ave. & Jackson St. 




















ALL SIZES. 18 inches in diameter 
- to 240 inches for ALL KINDS of 
WORK. 


s Steam Fans 
Electric Fans 
Direct Connected #22302". 
Steam Turbine Fans 
BELTED FANS IN FOUR HUNDRED STYLES AND SIZES 
TELL ME YOUR REQUIREMENTS AND I WILL 
MAKE YOU A LOW PRICE ON A FAN THAT 
WILL DO YOUR WORK. 
JAMES M. SEYMOUR, JR., 


51-53 Lawrence Street, 





Newark, New Jersey. 
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= a ESTABLISHED 1880 | : | 


Bale Ties and Buckles Acme Steel Goods Co. 


Box Strapping MANUFACTURERS 
Main Office and Works 
Corner Irons 2834-40 Archer Avenue 
Case Seals CHICAGO 
, 2 Sizes Eastern Branch 


: : 151 LaFayette Street 
Acme Galv. Twisted Wire NEW YORK CITY 


Spread every 6 inches for nails. Put Southern Branch 
up in coils of 4000-5000 feet. Wooden 58-64 W. Alabama Street 


reel furnished. ATLANTA, GA. 
Bale Shows Our Three Styles of Buckles. 


Lythoid BEST PREPARED ROOFING 





MADE IS 


XN LYTHOID 


None GENUINE WiTHouT THESE TRADE MARE AND WE CAN PROVE IT. 
ele) 5 j N The Only Roofing Guaranteed Without Re-Coating 
EXCLUSIVE AGENCIES GIVEN TO RESPONSIBLE FIRMS 


Doug §=LINCOLN WATERPROOF CLOTH COMPANY, 


BOUND BROOK, N. J., U.S.A. 





Winslow Bros. & Smith Company 


ROLLER 
SKINS 


Sheepskins for all Purposes 


Norwood, Massachusetts 





William C. Bull 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT Steam Heated Hose Boards 
MAKER OF 


Fulling Machines, Washing Ma- Made of Aluminum, highly polished, always slick and 
chines Drying Form Boards smooth, assuring results not now obtainable by use of 
° Woodenboards and Dryboxes 


Saves Time—Labor—Power—Insurance 
. For Particulars address 


Most Economical and Efficient 
Method of Drying Hosiery 


OF EVERY VARIETY 


For Ladies’, Men’s and 


> W. D. BUTZ, Sole Selling Agent 
Children ’s Goods 625 Bourse Bldg., Philada., Pa. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


‘ A. A. WESTCOTT & SONS, 


Manufacturers of All Kinds of 


Cotton and Woolen Spindles, Spinning and Twister Flyers, 
STEPS, BOLSTERS, 


SPINDLES A SPECIALTY. Old Spindles Re-Ground and Re. 
paired. All Work Warranted to Give Satisfaction. 


A. W. WESTCOTT, Manager. HOPEDALE, MASS. 





Howard Dustless Duster Company 


200 Summer St., BOSTON, MASS. 


The Original Chem- HOWARD Can be Washed and 


ically Treated Dust Sterilized With lot 
<> DUSTER 


Water and Soap and 
Cloth. 
“NO OIL TO SOIL” 


Retain its Properties 
Dependable 
Testers 












Quick Accurate 





oe 7s, 


Y Ag 






Easy Operation 






Ball Bearing 







Shipped on 


Approval 






Hand Operating Cloth Tester 


Henry L. Scott & Co. 


Providence, 









COTTON 


“Schofield” intermediate feeds for Cards, Wool, 
Waste, Hair and Lumper Pickers, Automatic, Cone and 
Oldham Willows, Rag and Extract Dusters, Waste Pull- 


ers, Blamaine Lap Feeds, Curled Hair Pickers, etc. 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD CO. 


Iron Founders, Textile Machinery Builders, 
Krams Ave., Manayunk, 


DECEMBER, 1912. 






TRADE MARK 


PaRnené COLMAN COMPANY 


Main OrFrice Ano Factory 
RocKFoRrD ILL 









Boston. Mass. Greenvicte.S.c. 






WARP TYING MACHINES 
HAND KNOTTERS FOR SPOOLING AND WINDING 





SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR COTTON 


Mie 
STORAGE& WAREHOUSE 
- COMPANY = 


SPRINGFIELD, LOWELL, HAVERHILL—Massachusetts 



















HUTTLE containing our patent hand- 
threading device and Marble spindle with 
our patent staple. 

The patent staple not only prevents the top 
of shuttle from splitting when spindle is raised 
but strengthens shuttle at the spindle end. We 
consider the Marble spindle the most practical 
spindle ever invented and when used with our 


patent staple greatly improves same. 


Moser Me, 


crue iach 





Schofield Patent Automatic 


Opener and Duster 


For opening and dusting Wool, Cotton, Linters, Hair and 


kindred fibrous substances. 
Rag, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NYE & TREDICK CO. 


MANUFACTURERS{OF 
Circular®SRib 


Knitting Machinery 


THE MERROW 


High Speed Overseaming, Overedging 
and Scallop Stitch Machines 


Our New Style 60 Machine - 


For Trimming and Overseaming in one operation pro- 
duces the strongest seam with the greatest economy. 


USE STYLE 60S for welting Stockings, blind stitch. 
USE STYLE 60H for hemming bottoms of Underwear. 
USE STYLE 17 or 22 for Bed Blankets. 

STYLE 18 is for Horse Blankets. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND CATALOGUE 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. 


28 Laurel Street, HARTFORD, CONN. 


427 Broadway, New York, 237 Market St., Chicago 
Knickerbocker Bld’g, 6th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ron yO, tomea 


Underwear and Hosiery 


Office and Show Rooms 


718-720 Cherry St., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Any Fabric 
Wet or Dry 
Light or Heavy 
Fine Stitch 
Coarse Stitch 


BIRCH BROS. 


SOMERVILLE, MASS. 
“CORONATION” 
PIECE END 
SEWING MACHINE 


Sent on trial most anywhere. 
Send for Circular, 


BLEACHING, DYEING & 
FINISHING MACHINERY 


The American Audit Co. 


Telephone Main 872 


BIRCH TREE. 


F. W. LAFRENTZ, C. P. A., Pres. 
THEO, COCHEU, Jr., V.-Pres. & Secy. Cable Address 
A. F. LAFRENTZ, Treasurer. Amdit New York 
ima an - 100 Broadway (Home Office) 
NEW YORK— eae St. & Sth Ave., Waldorf-Astoria 


EE 

ATLANTA BRANCH—1015-1019 4th National Bank Building 
CHICAGO—Marquette Building. 
BOSTON—Exchange Building. 
PHILADELPHIA—Bellevue Stratford. 
BALTIMOR E—Keyser “meme a 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—Colorado Building. 
NEW ORLEANS—Maison Blanche. 
SAN FRANCISCO—Western Metropolis Bank Building. 
RICHMOND, VA.—American National Bank Building. 
LONDON, E. C.—50 Gresham St. Bank. 
MILWAvKEE—Plankinton Bank Building. 


Specialists in Cost Systems and Manufacturing Accounts. 


C. B. BIDWELL, C. P. A., Resident Vice-President 








nee 
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Circular Rib Knitting Machinery 


FEATURES 





Rectangular Slots, 
Hardened at Bot- 
tom,Sectional 
Caps and Cam 
Rings, Hardening 
and Ground ss sur- 
faces, Sensitive 
Take-Ups, Two 
Speed Drive, Dog- 
less Attachment, 
Positive Pattern 


Mechanism, Nee- 
dle Guard and Pro- 
tector, Automatic 
Stop Motions, Elec- 
tric Cloth Cutters. 


PRODUCTS 


Underwear, Sweat- 
ers, Cuffs with Cut 
Welt, Selvage, or 
French Welt, Man- 
tles, | Collarettes, 
Toques, Golf Caps, 
Hosiery Tops, 
Skirts, Borders, 
Corset Covers, But- 
ton Stays, Mittens, { 
Bandages. 








Stock Holder 


| One of the most important requisites in life is to learn where to get good 
| value for your money. This advertisement is to enable you to satisfy your- 
self where you can get that value in circular latch needle knitting machinery 
and accessories—machinery which pays the best returns when its efficiency 
as well as its first cost is considered. We make that kind. If you doubt it, 
won't you write to us when in need of knitting machinery and let us demon- 
strate what advantages our make has for you? 


Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Established 1889 











— —I} 
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Quality of Product Secures for Our Customers 





Builders of 
CIRCULAR 


Rib Knitting 
Machinery 


For Knitting 
the Latest 
i) Style Fabrics. 


Underwear, Sweaters 

Toques, Cardigan 

Jackets, Borders, Etc. 
Also Builders of 


Napping 
Machines 


The Stafford and Holt 
Pineapple Stitch Ma- 
chine is the Latest 





ASK THOSE WHO KNOW 


Write for Descrip- 
tive Circular 


Acme Knitting Machine & Needle Co Little Falls, 
Franklin, N. H. ———_—_———————_—}_—siNNew York 


Bourse Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





IF YOU WANT HELP 


IN ANY DEPARTMENT OF YOUR MILL, IT IS 
LIKELY YOU CAN GET IT THROUGH 


An Ad in the 


MILL NEWS 


which is read by more mill people than any other paper in the 
South. Write for sample copy and advertising rates. 













Quality 


AND 















Besides this we often bring the employer and employee to- 
gether by means of the 


Mill News Employment Bureau 

















which is entirely distinct from the newspaper advertising 

and is especially intended for Superintendents, Overseers 

and men in the higher positions, who are already em- 

ployed but can safely use this confidential means of se- 
. curing better positions. 


Economy 





If you will kindly inform us, as far as possible in ad- 
vance, just what kind of man you want, stating amount 
of wages, etc., we shall take pleasure in helping you; and 
it will be our rule not to recommend any man for a posi- 
tion unless we have a personal knowledge or positive 
assurance of his fitness for the same. 




















We shall appreciate any cemmunication from you 
along this line and feel safe in saying that we are in better 
position than any one else to render you such service. 


Yours very respectfully, 


INVINCIBLE 
JENCKES KNITTING MACHINE COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET, 23 tt RHODE ISLAND 
Philadelphia Show Rooms, 1211-1217 Filbert Street 








Mill News Printing Company, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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At Last a 
Satisfactory 


White 















EARS 

ago the 
makers of 
Rice’s Mill 
hite rec- 
‘ognized the 
necessity of 
an interior 
white with 
greater light- 
reflecting 
power and 
greater perma-~ 


mynccoen 5 . 
wWeOVeTvT ia! 
Interior of Spinning Room LLL ee ie eee 


Before Using Rice’s 
Mill White. 








After 
Rice’s Mill White. 


*nence than any 
then known. Cold weter paints and others 


had proved short-lived or a source of constant 
annoyance because of flaking. Experiments finally revealed 
a way to treat linseed oil and other vehicles that would give 
elasticity, free flowing and high gloss. This is the secret of 


RICES MILL WHITE 


¢ 





TI 


N 
@' 





Not a Cold Water Paint 


a 


“The Paint that Brims Over With Sunlight’’ 















we 








\ It is a paint of great opacity, firm, glossy and able to stand the disintegrating 

force of expansion, contraction and mill vibration without flaking and scal- 
ing. It retains its brilliance longer than any other gloss white and under 
ordinary conditions will not turn yellow. 


Rice’s Mill White flows freely under the brush—and never drags. A painter 
will actually cover 20% more surface using this white than he will using any 
similar paint. Scientific tests have proved that Rice’s Mill White increases 
inside light—depending, of course, on local conditions—from 19% to 36%. 


If you have 20,000 or more square feet of ceiling and wall space 
to cover, write us, on your letterhead, for a free sample board 
showing its fine surface and high reflective power, and our 


; Gi ; booklet, ‘‘Make the Most of Daylight in Your Plant.’’ Address 
Wa U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 





22 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. \ 
Originators of the Mill White Idea. \ 
ee 
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Knuckle Joint 
Baling 
Press 
IN SIZES 


50 to 
500 TONS 


Send for Catalog 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS C0. 


455 W. Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C., Southern Agent 


RELIANCE 


Hot Plate Screw Press 


FOR 
Hosiery and Underwear 


Write for Catalog and Prices 
CHARLES HART, 


Reliance Machine Works, 


FRANKFORD, PHILA. 





COTTON 





*‘For Your Pressing Needs.’’ 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 
BALING PRESSES 
Open or Steel Box 
for 


Baling Cotton, Cloth, 
Waste end Scrap 





Hydraulic Presses are 
economical, ra pid, 
powerful, easy to op- 


erate. 





Investigate our Press- 
es. They have taken 
HIGHEST AWARDS 





750 Ton 
Warehouse Cotton Compress 
We build Hydraulic Presses in all styles and sizes 
Thirty-five years’ experience 
IF INTERESTED WRITE FOR CATALOG 





Some of Our Presses 
The Hydraulic Press Mfg.|; BALING, VENEER, FORM- 
ING, POWDER, CLOTH 
FINISHING, EMBOSSING, 
36 Lincoln Avenue EXTRACTION, OLIVE 
OIL, COTTON SEED OIL, 
MOUNT GILEAD, OHIO | WINE AND CIDER. 


Eastern office: 1105 F 39-41 Cortlandt St., New York City 


Company 


Saved $500.00 








That’s what you 
will say this time 
next year if you in- 
stall one of our 


Economy 
Steel 
Tiering 
Machines 











Wee Sed Sy Meum € 
ECONOMY ENGINEERING CO. 
415 S. Washtenaw Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


PARSONS TRADING CO., New York City 
SOLE FOREIGN AGENTS 
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TRADE MARK 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Bay State 
| Brick and Cement Coating 


will protect all concrete or 
f cement construction against 
i damage by moisture, will re- 
| tard fire, give your building 
| any tint desired, may be used 
| as a tint on brick or wood, is 
equally advantageous on 
stucco or concrete houses, in 
mill, bridge or sewer con- 
struction. Send at once for 


booklet No. 8. 


It was used here 


_ WAREHOUSE 
Dodson's Wharf, Baltimore. Md. 


Bay State Cement Coating used on Interior Walls 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., 


Paint and Varnish Makers and Lead Corroders, 
82-84 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 


New York Office, 156 Fifth Avenue. 


ee ee a 
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EUREKA FIRE HOSE 


Was Awarded 
GRAND 
PRIZE 
at the 
St. Louis 

Exposition 
1904 
fo. 

Superior 
Quality 
of 
Goods 


HOSE FOR 
ALL 
PURPOSES. 
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Including the Celebrated Brands 
PARAGON RED CROSS 
Three Ply Two Ply 


EUREKA 
Four Ply 
The only circular and seamless woven brands of fire hose 
that possess four,—three and two entirely distinct and indepen- 
dent plies, and can be entirely separated, and possess four,— 
three and two warp and filling threads. 
FOR FACTORY AND MILL PROTECTION 
These goods are especially adapted for use in Cotton, Oil, 
Woolen, Silk Print, Knit Goods and Carpet Mill, Pulp and Pa- 
per Mills, Sugar Refineries, Ice and Refrigerating Machinery, 
Chemical Works, Tanneries, Etc. 
Samples and Full Information given on Application. 


EUREKA FIRE HOSE MFG. COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


AGENCIES: Charlotte, Greensboro, N. C., Atlanta, Ga., 
New Orleans, La., and Memphis. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES: 


COTTON STATES BELTING & SUPPLY COMPANY, 






















FRANK B. COMINS, 


WILLIAM FIRTH, 
Vice-Pres. & Treas. 


President. 





The American Moistening Company 
120 Franklin St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Received the Highest Award on recom- 
mendation of the Franklin Institute for 


é . ee ee . - 99 
‘Simplicity and Originality of Design 
Is the largest manufacturer of Humidifiers 
in the world. The last twenty years re- 
ceiving the Highest awards in this coun- 


try and Europe for its Air-Moistening 
System. Eight Gold Medals and others. 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening 


And Has Been Adopted by the Representative 
Manufacturers of this Country. 


The only System adopted in the Textile 
Schools. Write for Booklet ““T” on Humid- 
ification. Legal proceedings will at once 
be taken against infringers and users of 
infringements. 


JOHN HILL, sournern representative 


510 Third Nat’l Bank Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 
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THE CHILD THAT TOILETH NOT 


The Story of a Government Investigation. 


“They toil not, neither do they spin; even Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” 


_ By THOMAS R. DAWLEY, JR. 


Major Dawley’s book is the result of his experience 
as a special agent of the Bureau of Labor, Department of 
Commerce and Labor, Washington, D. C., Congress hav- 
ing appropriated $300,000 to “investigate and report 
upon the industrial, social, moral, educational and physi- 
cal condition of woman and child-workers in the United 
States wherever employed.” He was assigned to study 
the condition of the families on the farms before their re- 
moval to the Southern cotton mills, with the view of as- 
certaining the effect of factory employment upon them. 





Major Dawley found that the industrial development 
in the South defied adequate description, and that the 





every manufacturer in the South, but manufacturers 
should see that it gets into the hands of those who have 


* Large 8 vo, fully illustrated. Price $2.00 





THE GRACIA PUBLISHING COMPANY 


115 NASSAU STREET NEW YORK CITY are described in this Hyatt Bulletin 


No. 400 

















For Textile Mill Work this type of 
shating box excels, as 





ELECTRIC SINGEING MACHINERY 


FOR COTTON, WORSTED, SILK AND SCHAPPE YARNS 
AND WIDEGOODS 


It holds sufficient oil for a long period 
and the oil will not work out along the 


Economy, Quality, Hygiene shaft and drip. 


We lower your cost of production from 30 to 60 per cent. 
We produce yarns of finer quality. 
We produce yarns of better color. 
We give you absolutely clean yarns and CLEAN SAFE 
a ot Lage ime eng 
mple to operate. ° ‘ 
The onl , machine that allows manufacturers to, meet the thorough lubrication throughout the 
demands of increasingly rig egislation controlling the healt . ° 
Soudittons of the week teem. entire length of the bearing. 


SOCIETE ANONYME ELECTRO-TEXTILE 
SOLE AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE ; ‘ ; 
maintain a line of contact under 


THEO. F, HUSSA, ater: St., New York any ordinary deflection or distortion of 


the line shaft. 


The flexible spiral steel rollers are 


representations made by certain politicians and labor agi- * ° 
tators to the effect that the Southern cotton mills were Cleanly, Power Saving 
destroying the lives of little children by the thousands, 
were false in their entirety. - . 
This is a book that should not only be in the hands of and Oil Saving 
enema once 
so unjustly maligned them for years. * 
Shafting Boxes 
ial ieeniatennteieniinsieninmetiemniemienen tt 


alternated, right and left, insuring 


The flexible rollers cushion shock and 










The saving «in power effected by the 
use of Hyatt Roller Bearing Shafting 
Boxes averages 15 per cent. 


Some mills are using over 5,000 Hyatt 
Boxes. Write for the Bulletin now. 


| Hyatr Rowter Bearine Co. . 


NEWARK, NEw JERSEY 
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The Felton “One-a-Year” Floor Scrub. WIRE RAILINGS  224,0rnamental 


DUFUR ad COMPANY, 
811 N. Howard &t., Baltimore, Md, 


Wire Railings noe Cscieaten. Lawns, Gardens and 


Balconies, Office and Bank Grilles, Counter Rail- 
ings, Elevator Enclosures and Cabs, Window 
Guards, Tree Guards, Sand and Coal Screens, Wire 


Cloths, Sieves, Fenders, Wire Chairs, Settees, etc. 


Youcan rotans liegt ae ge gt ye 
ERICA! 
in eabert time. It 





Made to last. A heavy block, filled with a tough, long- 
wearing fiber. Two handle holes make brush reversible. 


Let Us Figure on Your Brushes. wi: withous @ central epecator, we pastald end 
‘‘Southern Made Mill Brashes Made Right.’’ ; . TEM at, with th ‘Master Cocks Ia ofice and Boo 
D. D. FELTON BRUSH COMPANY a: form tme in ail: depertments, eOur Ea. 


ees’ Clock is th: on n the market. 
ATLANTA, GA. sans Fos Gavaiaewe 0. ? ETTES & RANDALL CO. 
150 ORES art ORK CITY, 





CHARLES H. SCHNITZLER 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of 


THE PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR 


For the handling of wool and cotton stock, rags, excelsior, jute and all kinds of fibrous material, wet or d _ Seaaayes 
elevators, steam heating and ventilating and mi'l work generally. Blower and fan work a specia ty 
This conveyor is patented. Beware of infringement. 


i 1 eee 
} Bl CERT, Satisfaction Guaranteed 
i 215 NORTH SECOND ST., - . ° - ° . ° 


) DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., BRISTOL, R. I. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER OF 
Dixon Patent Locking and Stirrup Adjusting Saddles and Stirrups 


The weight can be taken off and put on to the middle rolls, without stopping your frames, when lo 
onmet cotton is used. The stirrup is always in place. No bent stirrup resting on rolls. Manufacturers o' 
all kinds of saddles, stirrups and levers. Send for samples and prices. Spinners’ Supplies in L 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 






iemaeweeeereeonrmmn Ml THE QUALITY OF YOUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


ny , has proved the FALCON MILL 
4 FN CRAYONS superior to all IS A CRITERION OF THE STANDARD 
OF YOUR PRODUCT 


Dur PRINTWELL PLATES will give Them the Right Impression 
ALABAMA ENGRAVING CO., BIRMINGHAM 






others. 


The Standard Crayon Mfg. Co. 
DANVERS, MASS. 


BOILER FURNACE EQUIPMENT 


They eliminate the smoke nuisance, 
















The Mellor Matchless 
Method of 
Mellor’s “‘Anti-Smoke” bars are designed for efficiently burning bituminous coal. 
produce more steam and save 15 per cent. fuel. 
Mellor’s “Climax” bars are efficient steam producers. 
Send for Models and particulars. 
MELLOR FURNACE ENGINEERING CO., - - - ee ee. : 
















Consume any grade of anthracite fuel equal to forced draft. 






















608 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








De Haven Ring Travelers 


are different 


G_ Highest Quality Obtainable--Prompt Shipment 


Made only by 


DeHAVEN MFG. CO. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Necessaries for the Mill and Shipping Department 
CARY’S EVERLATING CARY’S BALE BAND AND BUCKLES 
FLEXIBLE STEEL MAT THOSE WHO HAVE TRIED THEM SAY THEY ARE THE BEST 
Has a Scraping Surface in Every Direction. F 
Practically Indestructible. 







a 
einforced Edges 


— 
elf-cleaning 














THE ABOVE SHOWS A BALE OF COTTON SECURELY FASTENED 
BY OUR BALE TIES AND BUCKLES 

The U. 8. NOTE ITS NEAT AND COMPACT APPEARANCE 

Government | ~ Buckle can be applied with the Locking or Hook part next to the Bale, 

has contracted for this so that there is no possibility of its getting caught in other 


Mat to be used in all 7 
buildings throughout the U. Bales when piled together. 





Also Manufacturers of 
TEN REGULAR STOCK SIZES. TWISTED AND FLAT WIRE BOX STRAPS and a 
SPECIAL SIZES TO ORDER FULL LINE OF SHIPPERS’ SPECIALTIES. 


. reggae 
Cary Manufacturing Company, ™ ‘Newyore NY 







The Unquestionable References of \ 


MILL- LIGHT FIRST A 


[Insure you against loss. ts labor, 
light and money saving aber les 

ake it : ts source profit. . . 
make it a constant source of | New Improved High-Grade Chicago Real Estate. 
It is rs i Ore BB OR without the destructive ee 
faults of other kinds enn nas . 

W letailed [he Chicago Title & Trust Company, 

rite for CGC LALLC In O] Nation, capital $5,000,000, acts as trustee, guaran- 


The Charles H. la}aen ae! Paint Co., tees the Titles and certifies on each loan 
188 Montague St., BROOKLYN, N. Y a0 80 Te _ cape me wa 





OF 








No investor has ever lost a dollar of 
principal or interest on any bond or mort- 
gage bought through us. 


















Bradley The Bradley Stencil Machine 
Stencil —~ poo 
Machine 


Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid 
Ink for marking and stenciling. Price 
30c or $3.00 per doz. Manufacturers 
of Oil Stencil Papers. 

Write for Prices and Samples. 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO., 
99 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 










Write for circular A705 of 
Bonds and Mortgages. 


AMERICAN BOND & MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


Bank Floor Royal Insurance Building 


167-169 Jackson Boulevard - ° CHICAGO 
EEE SERGE TS Ta eT 
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The Proper Westinghouse 
Textile Motor 

can be supplied for each 
textile machine. 
















5 H. P. Textile Motor 


I.OOM must be started abruptly so that the shuttle will 
box on the first throw. A warper, on the other hand 
must be started slowly and smoothly to avoid breaking the 
threads. Other textile machines have different characteristics 
that must be met. It is evident that one and the same motor 
cannot be used to drive different kinds of machines. 













The Westinghouse Company builds motors 
with operating characteristics that give the 
best results with each kind of textile machine. 






There are Westinghouse motors with the proper charac- 
teristics for looms, for warpers, for pickers, for mules, and 
all other machines. Wherever necessary, the mechanical 


structure is also modified to suit the driven machine. 









Le te rene A nm 
ms : : 





Westinghouse experts in the drive of textile machinery 


are prepared to assist textile manufacturers in obtaining the 





rene 







most efficient and satisfactory motor drive for their mills. 


Address Dept. 20 for full particulars. 






Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Sales Offices in 45 American Cities EAST PiTTSBURGH, P> 






1 H. P. Textile Motor 
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Are You Perfectly Satisfied ? 





The “Hoff-Man” FFF Knit Goods Press 


Manufacturers who press knit goods the ““_HOFF-MAN 
WAY” know their product shows to the best possible 








advantage. 


If you are not perfectly satisfied with the appearance of 


your goods, we'll show you how to improve it. 


ras ss Ur TO US 






United States Hoffman Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 












POWER SAVINGS AND DIVIDENDS 


Many manufacturers regard the- saving in power by using HESS-BRIGHT 
BALL BEARING HANGERS as very important. 

Let us see why: 

Suppose your present power expense is no more than six per cent of the total 
cost of your product. 

Suppose, as is probable, that one-fourth of the power is wasted in hanger fric- 
tion, representing | per cent of the total cost. 

Your dividends are based on the difference between selling price and cost. In 
a competitive business they may average 5 per cent of the yearly cost of product. 

One and one-half per cent of the yearly cost of product, added to the divi- 
dends, would increase the latter THIRTY PER CENT in the case supposed. 
A 6 per cent dividend could be made SEVEN PER CENT, and still leave a 


margin for surplus. | 

tic BRictt HANGERS 

BALL BEARING 

Built for Endurance 

are the highest priced ‘hangers made, because mechanically the most perfect. 
They need no care after installing, «save semi-annual lubrication. They pay for 
themselves in from two to three years, and thereafter earn continuing dividends with 
no expense. 


Our Engineering Department will tell you what results may be expected in 
your plant. Send particulars and sketch of layout. 

HESS-BRIGHT BALL BEARINGS, “the world’s greatest friction sav- 
ers,” are standard in machine tools and in high-grade machinery of all sorts. Lit- 
erature on request. Want our representative to call? Please say so! 












MANUFACTURING CO. 








51 East Erie Ave., 


A eS 
th Se ae 


~ tae 


Hess-Bright 
tiangers in Ma- 
chine Shop of 
Union Manufac- 
turing Company 
ew Britain, 


Conn, 
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THE HESS-BRIGHT 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Woodside 
Cotton Mills 


—_—— 


Monoghan Mills 


Dunean Mills 


Brandon Mills 


ee 


American Spinning 
Company 
Union Bleachery 
and Finishing 
mpany 
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Over 10,000 H.P. of G-E Induction 


Motors are in Use in These Six Greenville, 
South Carolina, Mills. 


That up-to-date e‘ectric motor driving is popular 
in the Scu‘h is shown by the fact that in one 
city alone over 10,000 h. p. of General Elece 
tric Company alternating current 3-phase, 
60 cycle, 550 and 2200 volt motors 

are in use in six of its mills. 


Subdivision of power in these 
mills does away with excessive 
line-shaft friction losses and 
gives increased product- 
ion at less power cost 
over the results 
obtainable by 
steam engine 
line-shaft 

drive. 


There 

are rea- 

sons — good 

reasons why 

75% of all elec- 

tric textile mill power 

in this country passes 
through G-E motors. It 
will pay you to investigate. 


General Electric 
Company 


Largest Electrical Manufacturer in the World 


Principal Office: Mill Power Dept. 
Schenectady, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 
Sales Offices im the following Cities 


Atlanta, Ga. Cineinnati, Ohio New Haven, Conn. St. Louis, Mo. 

Baltimore, Md. Cleveland, Ohio New Orleans, La. Seattle, Wash, 
Birmingham, Ala, Dayton, Ohio New York, N. Y. Spokane, Wash. 
Boston, Mass. Denver, Colo. Philadelphia, Pa. Springfield, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Detroit, Mich. Providence, R. I. Syracuse, N. Y. | 
Charlotte, N.C. (Off. of Sol’g Agt.) Richmond, Va. Youngstown, Ohio 
Chattanooga, Tenn Memphis, Tenn. Rochester, N. Y. 3676 
Chicago, IIl. Milwaukee, Wis. San Francisco, Cal. 
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LEIMAN BROS. 


















































PUMPS 


for use with all gas 
and oil appliances, 
agitating liquids in 
tanks, ete. 
VACUUM CLEANING 

2 to 338 eu. ft. per 
min. 1 oz. to 10 lbs. 
pressure l to 20 
in. vacuum. 

Take up their own 
wear. 

Blower Cat. No 237 
Vacuum Cat.No..238 


LEIMAN BROS. 
ED John St., N.Y, 


































salt. 
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Make Your Woodwork 
Last Longer 


By simple method of brushing on 


“LETTENEY” 


(Reg. Trade Mark) 


Wood Preservative 


Has stood the test of time 












i fn 













Has given satisfactory results since 1867 
Send for our descriptive booklet 


The Northeastern Company 
’ 6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 






It’s inthe EYE 
and the LOOP 


of these Harnesses 












Pliability Means 


Spartan pliability means instantaneous grip, 
less tension, greater durability, maximum effi- 
ciency at minimum cost. 

Our 24-page Spartan book tells all about the 
wonderful service of Spartan belting—contains 
complete Spartan guarantee which protects you 
absolutely. 

Your copy of this booklet will be sent you by 
return mail—simply fill in and send to us the at- 
tached Spartan coupon. 


Spartan Steamproof Leather Belting 
manufactured only by 


The Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


SPARTAN COUPON 


The Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 7 
Gentlemen: Kindly send me copy of your Spartan booklet. 





loops. 
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as the harness is used. 
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There is a difference in the quality and efficiency of 


ROTARY 
HIGH various makes of Caustic Soda and Bleaching Powder. 

BLOWERS We want to tell you why 
Vv aaiuee we think our make is best. 


You will also be interested 
in the Townsend Electro- 
lytic Cell, for producing 
Caustic Soda and Bleach 


in your own plant, from 







New England Representatives, 
J. Russel Marble & Co., 
Worcester & Boston 





eotimuri 
CARBOL/NEK ow: =EOe oe 


PRESERVES WOOD EVERYWHERE 


Broadly—that means in every country—in every 
industry—in every place where wood is used, 
for instance shingles, roof-planking, joists, sills, under- 
flooring, tanks, vats, or wherever wood-work may be ex- 
posed to steam, acid vapors or other elements that cause 
decay and rot timber. If you would rather preserve than 
replace timber, get that new Circular 67 NOW. 


CARBOLINEUM 


me a 
a a es 00D PRESERVING CO. 
as «Ge «186 Franklin St., New York 


















A characteristic feature of our loom har- 
nesses is the shape of the eye and the filled 


The eye is well opened and retains its 
shape during the life of the harness, and 
the loops are filled with varnish so the eyes 
cannot work loose and break back. 


These features make the harness weave 
well and wear well because the eyes re- 
tain their shape and fixed position as long 










Your test will prove their 
worth and economy. 





GARLAND MFG. CO. 


FE een Ee ee TO tere eee Saco, Moelac 
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INDIVIDUAL RATING IN LIABILITY 
INSURANCE. 


In view of the number of states which have adopted 
workmen’s compensation laws, and the growing tendency 
of legislators to consider action of this kind, it is proba- 
bly true that the question of accidents and their preven- 
tion is one of the most important with which the American 
manufacturer Even the textile 
manufacturer may have his plant in a state where there are 
no laws requiring the payment of compensation to work- 
men, and where contributory negligence, voluntary assump- 
tion of risk and other factors which may be used to de- 
fend suits for damages tend to reduce the amount which 
must be paid for accidents in his plant, things are work- 
ing out so rapidly in this direction that the most progres- 
sive members of the trade are already trimming their sails 
so as to be in a position to aecept a compensation law 
gracefully if not with equanimity. 

Mill owners will probably be interested to learn that 
the liability insurance situation is gradually assuming a 
more scientific and exact aspect. That is to say, the grow- 
ing importance and cost of this class of protection, which 
is now regarded as absolutely necessary, coupled with the 
rapid increase in the number of states where compensation 
laws are in effect, has practically forced the companies to 
decide to put into practice what they have long believed as 
a matter of theory; that is, that each risk should be indi- 
vidually rated, instead of being asked to pay a rate fixed 
by the experiences of the class to which it belongs. 

While the individual system of rating will be applied 
first, of course, to those states where compensation statutes 
are on the books, since it is most necessary in those sec- 
tions, it is now practically certain that the plan will be 
extended to the country at large, for a company using the 
system could hardly refuse to extend it to all sorts of risks, 
especially since its adoption in one place means an admis- 
sion of its general desirability and accuracy. 

The situation in a nut shell is this: Why should a man- 
ufacturer who spends money, thought and effort to make 
his plant as safe as it is humanly possible to make it, be 
compelled to carry the burden of some other plant which 
is allowed to run under any conditions whatever as to the 
accident hazard? This, of course, is the situation where the 
class rate is used, and it is obviously unfair. The schedule 
rating system, which is now in process of adoption, will 
do away with all this and will put every tub on its own 
bottom as far as liability or compensation rate is ¢on- 
cerned. 

The analogy which is most correct and offers most points 
for comparison is the use of the schedule rating system in 
fire insuranee. A fire underwriter who attempted to charge 
every cotton mill owner the same rate as that applied to 
every other plant of that kind, would be deemed a fit sub- 
ject for the efforts of a lunacy commission; yet, that is ex- 
actly what is done when the liability company fixes its 
charge for the protection it offers. Just as fire protec- 
tion facilities, construction and the individual features of 


has to. deal. though 











“housekeeping” which mark a plant determine the hazard 
and consequently the rate from a fire underwriting stand- 
point, so does the use of safeguards or the lack of them; 
the adoption of proper instruction or its absence; and the 
general morale of a plant, determine the extent of the ac- 
cident hazard and consequently should determine the rate. 
There is no good reason why the rate should not be fixed ac- 
cordingly. 

The liability companies have been considering this sub- 
ject for some time. An effort was made early in the year 
to have schedule rating undertaken by a bureau of the com- 
panies, but because of lack of concerted action this has 
not been done. The extension of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws into additional states and the growing demand for 
a better rating system originating both inside and out- 
side of the ranks of the insurance men, have led individual 
companies to undertake the rating of isolated risks in the 

“eompensation” territory, and, as indicated above, its rapid 
extension to other sections may be safely prophesied. 
An insurance authority connected with a company which 
4 will use the new idea said recently: 

“Considering the great increase in *the cost of indus- 
ip trial accidents under these new conditions (workmen’s com- 
! pensation laws) and the incentive thereby created to pre- 
f vent every preventable accident, the ‘merit system’ of rat- 
ing manufacturing risks for workmen’s compensation insur- 
: ance is the only sensible and logical method. 

“The adoption of a definite standard for all physical 
exposures as represented by buildings, machinery and other 
equipment, is involved. A most thorough and comprehen- 
sive inspection of buildings, machinery and other equip- 
ment, including a detailed report as to the nature of the 
product and methods of manufacture, insofar as they affect 
the accident hazard, must be made. The application of 
proper debits and credits for all substandard or superstand- 
ard features, as disclosed by inspection, is required, the 
purpose being to give every employer the full benefit for 
the adoption of safeguards and safe methods of working. 

“The experiments thus far conducted with the merit 
system demonstrate its practicability beyond question, and 
while the very elaborate inspection required will involve no 
2 little expense, we believe this additional expense will be 
} i i amply justified by the adoption of a rating system obviously 
equitable to the insured and designed to reduce the ultimate 
cost to a minimum by encouraging the adoption of the best 
known safeguards and safe methods.” 

The use of a system of this kind will mean that the 
plant which is not properly cleaned up and protected in this 
respect will be given a prohibitive rating, and one which 
will foree its owners to improve in order to be able to get 
the needful protection. Thus it will bring down the sum of 
total accidents and their cost, and ultimately should reduce 
rates. It will mean a lower average rate, in the end, and 
the selfish interests of the insurance companies lie in that 
direction. As in fire insurance, the largest profits are made 
chiefly on low-rated business; for high-rated risks carry a 
hazard sometimes greater than the rate would indicate, 
. sinee all of the defects are not always charged for. 

: x : The cotton manufacturer, taken by and large, is prob- 
ably a little more progressive as to accident prevention than 
his brothers in other fields. The fact that female labor is 
employed in large proportion has resulted in more care 
being taken to eliminate possible sources of danger that 
might not have been thought worthy of this attention if 
only men were affected. And many of those in the busi- 
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ness have gone a bit further than necessary, according to 
the letter or even the spirit of the statutes under which they 
are operating, and have done all they conceive to be even 
remotely desirable from this standpoint. 

For instance, a textile manufacturer in an Ohio Valley 
city, who is known for his care in this respect, has taken 
the precaution of having all doors open outward, so that in 
ease of fire there would be no possibility of the repetition 
of holocausts which have happened because of inward 
opening doors. All elevator openings are locked, so that 
when the operator leaves his car, no one can get into it. 
This is extremely important, for the illegitimate use of the 
elevator is one of the most prolific sources of accident in 
industrial plants of all kinds. 

Signs are posted conspicuously everywhere, urging em- 
ployes not to attempt adjustments or repairs of machines 
that are in motion. “Stop your machine when you are mak- 
ing changes or repairs,” is the warning that is shouted at 
every employe from the placards that are located in all 
parts of the building, and while this does not prevent the 
man who won’t think and can’t be made to think from put- 
ting his hand under a rapidly revolving cotton beater, or 
withdrawing the hood placed there for his protection, it does 
act as a warning, and prevents many thoughtless employes 
from attempting the dangerous operation of changing the 
adjustment of a machine that is in motion. 

The more obvious machine hazards are of course taken 
eare of. In most cases machinery builders themselves sup- 
ply or suggest guards and hoods for parts which offer se- 
rious hazards, while the danger of unboxed and exposed 
belting can easily be disposed of by a few simple and easily 
taken precautions. 

The man whose plant is ideal in this respect is at present 
paying the maximum rate. Or, to put it a little more accu- 
rately, he is paying a composite rate, made up of the ex- 
periences of all the companies writing that class of busi- 
ness, so that his rate is based on the showing made not only 
by his own plant, but also by those of everybody in his 
state or section, the rates as a rule being made up for one 
state at a time. Thus, if he happens to be the exception 
to the rule, and most of the plants similar to his own have 
relatively dangerous conditions, he is forced to help pay the 
expenses of their accidents and gets no eredit for the excel- 
lence of his own provisions. 

“T have spent a good deal of money to make my plant 
safe,” said one of the largest cotton mill owners in the Cen- 
tral South. “I have done it, first, because I think that ac- 
cidents reduce the efficiency of a plant, and, second, be- 
eause no humane owner wants to have people hurt while in 
his employ if he can help it. So we have done everything 
the liability companies have suggested, and at the same 
time have called on our superintendents and foremen for 
suggestions, which have been given in sufficient number to 
result in a marked improvement. There is nothing that we 
know of now that could be done to improve the situation 
in our plant. If there were, we would adopt it. 

“All along, however, I have realized that I have been 
done an injustice by being charged the regular class rate. 
I know that my experience has been such as to enable the 
company handling my business to make more than an aver- 
age profit, and have realized that this profit has been used 
to make up for losses on some other properties. I should 
much prefer to be rated individually, and I feel that I 
should make a decided saving in this way, und thus get the 
benefit of my investment in special facilities for accident 
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prevention. I am glad that the companies are approaching 
the situation from this standpoint, for I believe it is logical 


and necessary.” 
Plant owners who have not given the subject full atten- 


tion, and who have not taken all possible precautions to 
make their plants safe, will probably have a stronger in- 
eentive with the individual rating system in effect than is 
offered now under the class system of determining the 
charge. 


SOUTHERN DEVELOPMENT. 


Little by little that section of the country termed the 
South is receiving merited recognition, not only because 
of its vast natural resources, but also because of its rapid 
development of those resources. The following editorial 
from one of the country’s best known business dailies, the 
New York Commercial, is a typical example: 

“There is nothing in our whole surprising field of achieve- 
ment more amazing, we think, than the harvest of success 
that the Southern section of this country has reaped since 
the Civil War. What ravage and ruin that cataclysm af- 
feeted, only those who traveled through the South just after 
the final surrender can ever appreciate. No one journeying 
through that prosperous and blooming land now can ever 
grasp the extent of the isolation and disheartenment which 
lay like a pall on everything and everybody. Today the 
South if not the most prosperous is at least equally so 
with any part of the United States, with possibilities in 
the future surpassing that of any other. 

“It is true enough that the early awakening, when the 
dismal days of reconstrutcion were ended, whien almust 
perpetuated the woes of trampling armies and erushiug 
defeat was largely due to the fertilization of northern eapi- 
tai, which sought to exploit its own gains as well as to 
benefit the South. But without two things inilnx of capital 
would have failed. Indeed, it was on that aeeconnt that 
influx of capital poured in. The first was the almost in- 
exhaustible wealth of the South in natural resources, and 
the second was the perception of the North that the in- 
domitable strength and energy of the Southern nature ounce 
fairly aroused was capable of almost any achievement 
within human reach. 

“Since northern capital and enterprise began to pour 
itself out for Southern investment in the early seventies 
and in continually increasing volumes, too, one notable 
fact stands out in great significance. That is the demon- 
strated truth, as we gather from various sources, that in 
the enormous manufacturing, mining, commercial and agri- 
cultural wealth there, today shows a much greater ratio of 
Southern ownership than of Northern. Even the stocks of 
Southern railroads, a form of investment which draws its 
supplies from such widespread sources, are very extensively, 
perhaps in major extent, in Southern hands. Her manu- 
facturers, we are informed, tell the same story, and of course 
it holds much more extensively in the fields of commerce 
and agriculture. All this amazing recrudescence makes 
Southern industrial evolution one of the most striking 
episodes in our history as a nation, crowded as it is with an 
amazing roll of things achieved in a comparatively short 
time. On the part of the South that awakening did not really 
see very much, we must remember, till what we call the re- 
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construction period was wiped off that political slate, which 
it so blackened and defaced. Some day a competent historian 
will be found whose pen will compose one of the most 
fascinating stories ever written in an adequate summary 
of all the facts which enter into some forty years of such 
triumphant struggle and achievement. 

It is in the manufacturing and farming evolution that 


the most striking phases are found. The iron and steel 
mills, aside from the operations of one or two colossial 
corporations, which have made up so big a part of the 
national production, work on more than a usual scale of 
success and even more favorable conditions of competition 
than those of the North. The eotton mills are quite as 
notable as those of any region. In both these directions 
there is good promise that the future will witness a greater 
The 
agricultural evolution is so great in so many ways that its 
In truck 
farming alone the annual supply to the markets of the North 


ratio of advance than can be hoped for in the North. 
story alone is one of vast interest and importance. 


has become a most striking factor in the sum total of the 
industry, which depends directly on mother earth. The 
South has lost its grip on none of those products of the 
soil which formerly constituted its largest dependable wealth, 
and it has added vastly to them in the multiplicity and value 
of the newer directions of effort. 

“There are not a few who profess to be soothsayers of 
the future, who believe that in the next fifty years the South 
will be as superior in wealth to the North as was the reverse 
ratio fifty years ago. We do not agree with this, for the 
North must include the vast West. 
as unbroken and brilliant as it has been since it first raised 
its head from the dust of defeat and desolation even if not 
so picturesque or pathetic, we may rest assured. Nowhere 
has been or will be more interest in and sympathy with such 
results as in that North which laid the foundation for it in 
such terrific subsoil plowing. The North builded wiser than 
it knew, and the South suffered more auspiciously than it 


knew.” 


3ut its progress will be 





An apparently important deposit of potash has been 
discovered at Borax or Searles Lake, in the northwes- 
tern corner of San Bernardino County, Cal. This deposit 
is in the bed of what was formerly a great lake, now al- 
most dried up, whose central depression contains a large 
body of erystalline salts, saturated with brine. Samples 
of this brine, taken from six wells distributed over the salt 
flat, showed an average of 6.78 per cent of potassium oxide 
(K, O) in solution, and an average salinity of 43.82 grams 
of solids per 100 eubie centimeters. 

The importance of the deposit is due to the occurence 
of the potassium salts in soluble form in a natural satu- 
rated brine, under conditions especially favorable to its 
separation and recovery by solar evaporation. The bed is 
estimated as at least 60 feet thick and covering 11 square 
miles. A very conservative estimate places the amount of 
potassium oxide at 4,000,000 short tons, but the available 
tonnage may well be expected to exceed 10,000,000 tons, 
which would supply the country at its present rate of 
consumption for 30 years. Other minerals found in the 


Borax Lake deposits include borax, gypsum, glauberite, 
carbonate and sulphate of soda, salt, thenardite, and hans- 
kite, the latter salt carrying as high as 2.33 per cent of 
potassium. 
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IS PROTECTION BENIGN? 


Has Our Tariff Wall Built up an Exotic Industry Unsuited to the Location and Burdensome 
to Our People? If This Is True. Why Not Have an Excise Tax on Home 
Manufuctures Equal to the Tariff on the Foreign Product? 


Contributed Exclusively to Corton. 


BY WILFORD I. 


KING, PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


CHAPTER 4. 


I am pleased to see that Mr. Simons has finally decided 
to make the debate a little more delinite and | appreciate 
his courtesy in doing so. I can also assure Mr. Simons that 
no thought of taking umbrage at any of his remarks has 
ever oceurred to me and I trust that he likewise will never 
consider that any of my attacks upon his theories have a 
personal bearing, for such is far from being the ease. 

I cannot agree with Mr. Simons in his classification by 
which he placed economists in general jn the eaiegery of 
wild theorists or visionaries. While his delinition of eco- 
nomies is correct enough for practical purposes it does not 
necessarily follow that the business man is the one best iit- 
ted to work out the seience of business. Are improvements 
in steam engines mostly made by the engineers? Have the 
great electrical discoveries been worked out by the motormen 
or the men who wire our houses? Have the improvements 
in agriculture been mainly the work of farmers? In this 
day of specialization the man who succeeds in business has 
little time to devote to the general problems of business from 
His especial undertaking occupies 
his time and talents. Like the lumberman, he doesn’t see 
the forest for the trees. So, just as in other sciences, the 
general laws and principles of political economy can only 
be worked out by men who devote their lives to the study. 

It might be mentioned also that our great economists are 
not at all unfamiliar with the practical affairs of business. 
True, they usually do not pretend to know much of the tech- 
nique of industry, for this is not their province, but with 
the general fields of agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
meree, they are ordinarily well acquainted. Anyone who 
reads The Wealth of Nations can scarcely accuse Adam 
Smith of ignorance of the business affairs of his day. Da- 
vid Ricardo was a successful banker and John Stuart 
Mill worked for many years in the India House. Of the 
economists of my acquaintance, nearly every one is thor- 
oughly familiar with one or more of the fields of trade and 
industry. True, that is not their chief work, but it pre- 
vents economic theory from becoming in any way separated 
from the actual facts of real life. Economies has not been 
entirely reduced to an exact science, but many of its laws 
have been thoroughly established, and while the efforts of 
business men may be very helpful in correcting the details, 
it is only in ease that they become expert economists, as well 
as business men, that they can hope to do much in further- 
ing an understanding of the fundamental laws governing 
trade and industry. 

Again, I agree with Mr. Simons that the tariff is not to 
any great extent responsible for the recent increase in the 
cost of living. Likewise, the wastes of competition cannot 
be responsible for the increase for they have been going on 
all the time. I, too, am in hearty aceord with Mr. Simons in 
admitting our debt to the socialists for their part in point- 
ing out the wastes of competition. I, also, would say em- 
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phatiecally that the fact that these wastes have gone on for 
centuries is no argument for allowing them to continue. The 
sooner they can be eradicated without bringing more seri- 
ous evils, the better it will be for all concerned. 

Perhaps Mr. Simons will be glad to learn that in all ele- 
mentary classes in economies with which I am familiar, the 
students are taught that the price of the goods ordinarily 
ineludes all the costs of advertising, salesmen, ete., and the 
fact is clearly brought out in classes in Publie Finance that 
there is no foundation for the idea that this generation can 
shift the cost of the Panama Canal to our descendants. 
These facts are set forth in all modern treatises dealing with 
these subjects. 

Mr. Simons complains of quibbling on words in discuss- 
ing the services of the merchant and then himself proceeds 
to substitute the word “availability” for “utility.” We need 
not dispute on this score. To the economist, the term “utili- 
ty” means “power to satisfy human wants.” Lumber in the 
lumber yard better satisfies the builder’s wants than stand- 
ing timber in Oregon. Similarly, to the housewife, at 7:30 
a. m., meat in the market around the corner is more useful 
than the same kind of meat in the Chicago packing house. 
The local dealer makes it more “available.” It has there- 
fore greater “utility” to the housewife. This is what the 
economist means when he says that the merehant produces 
Neither manufacturer nor farmer can produce 
aught else. They can only add utility to existing things. 
If one is not a producer, neither is the other. But it seems 
a pity to oceupy the valuable space in Corton with a diseus- 
sion of so many irrelevant subjects. I shall attempt to re- 
turn to arguments having some bearings on the tariff ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Simons again cites the fact that both money and 
real wages are much higher than abroad. Fortunately, this 
is true. He also states that the wages cost of certain manu- 
factured articles here is more than it would cost to lay the 
imported goods down in the New York custom house. Doubt- 
less this is true also. He then asks if these manufacturers 
could pay such high wages if protection were withdrawn. 
Most certainly not. They couldn’t operate at all, but would 
be foreed to the wall. Their factories would be closed down. 
Thousands would be thrown out of employment. Distress 
‘would result to many during the process of readjustment. 
All this is most true and it is all proof of the fact that our 
tariff wall has built up an exotic industry unsuited to the 
location and burdensome to our people. It means that every 
eonsumer has for years been paying an exorbitant price for 
this class of products and that by so doing he has so di- 
verted capital and labor into this unprofitable channel that 
there will be much hardship and waste involved in the 


utility. 


‘proeess of getting it back once again into lines of maximum 


productivity. We must not, however, in thinking of the 
wages of the employee in the protected industry, forget how 
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the other employees who work in other industries are con- 
stantly having their real wages reduced by paying exorbitant 
prices for the protected products. And, after all, the em- 
ployees of the protected industries form a decided minority 
of our population. 

Mr. Simons’ states that labor engaged in American trans- 
portation is wholly protected from European competition. 
I do not pretend to be especially familiar with the field of 
transportation, but I know of no reason why an English or 
German locomotive engineer or fireman or brakeman can 
not come to Ameriea and in a comparatively short time be 
engaged in moving our trains. I am quite sure that for: 
eigners freely compete for positions as motormen, street car 
conductors, teamsters, freight handlers, ete., yet in all these 
lines, which are unprotected, we find both money and real 
wages much higher than for the same work in Germany or 
France and ordinarily higher than the wages paid in the 
American textile mills. I trust this answers the query as 
to how European laborers compete in transportation. Will 
Mr. Simons now kindly explain why the protected textile 
mills pay lower wages than our railroads or even our street 
railway companies? I would also ask Mr. Simons if in the 

ills of Lawrence, for example, he finds that “benign pro- 
tection” has, in practice, prevented “the overstocked labor 
markets of foreign countries from being a factor in deter- 
mining the price of labor in this country.” Newspaper re- 
ports tell us that Lawrence is crowded with cheap foreign 
labor—men and women who have eut wages below the stand- 
ards of the prosperous American workingman. But surely 
Mr. Simons will show us that these statemexts are base cal- 
umnies on protected Lawrence. 

Mr. Simons balks at carrying his arguments to their logi- 
eal conclusion. He admits it would be undesirable to estab- 
lish the tea-growing industry in the United States by the 
process of erecting a tariff wall. Why? Because China is 
better adapted to the tea-growing. Has it occurred to Mr. 
Simons that perhaps England is better adapted to woolen 
manufacturing? If it is not, they ean not successfully com- 
pete in our markets and protection is evidently superfluous. 
This principle has been fully explained in an earlier article. 

I must also repeat my request to Mr. Simons to use the 
terms value and price separately and not interchangeably 
since the two ideas are distinct. I do not see why he should 
object to the definitions of these terms accepted by the ma- 
jority of economists. Value may be expressed in any com- 
modity. Price is only one kind of value, money-value, and 
ean be measured only in money. The argument will be 
made decidedly clearer by using clearly defined terms 
throughout. I must admit that I do not know a meaning for 
the term “intrinsic value.” If the words have any clear 
meaning, which I greatly doubt, I shall be glad to learn ex- 
actly what Mr. Simons understands thereby. How is the 
term “intrinsic” affected by considerations of time, place, 
and persons interested in the commodity? 

In regard to a general rise in prices not benefitting labor, 
Mr. Simons apparently contends that the laborers get high- 
er wages, but the capitalist gets the same for his capital and 
the entrepreneur the same for his services as before. It is 
well to remember that the capital is produced by labor and 
when wages rise, the cost of buildings and machinery will 
inerease also. It seems to be doubtful that intrepreneurs 
have not received as large a percentage of addition to their 
profits in recent years as have laborers in wages. Statisti- 
cal proof would be necessary to overthrow the general im- 
pression in this line. 
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Since Mr. Knight also has taken up the cudgel for pro- 
tection, it might be well to say a few words in reply to his 


article. I must decline to discuss the merits or demerits of 
college endowments. These may, as Mr. Knight affirms, 
be as worthy of condemnation as the protective tariff, if so, 
college endowments should be abolished. But this has no 
bearing on the tariff which we are discussing. 

Is it true that if the tariff were removed our manufac- 
tures would disappear? If so, there is no doubt that the 
factories are out of place. Personally, I believe nothing of 
the sort would happen in most industries. It is self-evi- 
dent that many of our industries produce as cheaply as 
those of any nation on the globe for they compete success- 
fully in the world’s markets. Why do these lusty infants 
need protection ? 

I know of no reason why a revenue tariff should not be 
levied on manufactures as well as on other articles, on 
things which we can produce as well as on things that we 
cannot. If the government needs further revenue, why not 
levy an excise tax on home manufactures equal to the tariff 
on the foreign product? This would still leave “a fair 
field and no favor.” 

It certainly must not be assumed that because protec- 
tion is economically unsound that it might be safely elim- 
inated at once. The shock of readjustment would proba- 
bly do more evil than the continuance of protection. The 
removal of duties should be gradual and systematic, allow- 
ing a period of years in which capital and labor could re- 
adjust itself and take its place in the most profitable in- 
dustries—those industries capable of standing on their own 
feet and competing with the world at large. 

As to the attempt to lay world-wide panies and crises 
at the door of American tariff legislation, this may be suit- 
able as political bunecombe, but hardly has aplace in a seri- 
ous discussion on the subject of the tariff. It is only a 
shade more logical than connecting wars with comets. 
Likewise, a newspaper reporter’s opinion as to the effects 
of a reduction in the sugar tariff can hardly be considered 
a final and conclusive statement of the facts upon which 
to analyze the question at issue. It is desirable to keep 
the discussion decidedly above a campaign argument. 


The Asahi Spinning Co. has recently been formed in 
Osaka, Japan. The company recently bought 120,000 tsubo 
(tsubo equals 3.954 square yards) of land at Shigino-mura, 
jn the suburbs of Osaka, as a site for the spinning mill, 
the price paid being $300,000. 
developments, the company has decided to reserve 50,000 
tsubo for the mill and to carry out improvements on the 
remaining 70,000 tsubo, with a view to disposing of this 
property when thé value of the land has gone up to $1 
to $1.50 per tsubo. The mill machinery and plant already 
ordered from abroad are expected to arrive in time to be 


erected and running by about May next. 


In anticipation of future 


A trading company in the East Indies has requested an 
American consul to put it in communication with American 
exporters of Pepperell drill cloth and other cotton piece 
goods. The company authorizes exporters to draw upon 
it against documents through its bankers. 
to the Bureau of. Foreign and Domestic Commerce concern- 
ing this note, refer to file No. 9337. 


When writing 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Only Three Courses are Open to the American People---Export Our Raw Materials, Import 
Our Skilled Labor, or Educate Our Boys and Girls Industrially 


BY G. GUNBY JORDAN. PRESIDENT EAGLE AND-PHENIX MILLS. 


The world belongs to the young. Not only have the 
youths of today this wonderful inheritance, but coupled 
with it is the incomparable gift of twentieth century 
thought—-wonderful endowmetns, the earth and its fullness, 
its possibilities and its opportunities. As from a great 
central generator the mysterious fluid we call electricity 
is sent to one machine to produce heat; it goes to another 
to make brightness and lengthen the day, and give us what 
we call light; and to still another to feel the pulse and 
throb of the motor, which carries with it the whir of the 
spindles and the music, that makes you rich or poor (as 
the case may be), or as a medium, through which our 
voices are transmitted to loving friends, or perchance to 
go through aerial space to carry to ships messages of trade, 
or of safety for life, or perchance of death—just so into 
the brains of the young, coming from the Great Giver of 
Life, comes these wonderful emanations of thought, which 
by one is transmuted into inventions, by another into 
paintings, by another into poetry, and last, alas, by some 
into erime, violence and death. As the genius of America 
and the world are busying themselves to perfect the meas- 
ures, through which this mysterious fluid electricity may 
become more startling in its effects, and more economic 
in its possibilities; if they ean and do busy themselves 
about this, I say; why should not you and I and every 
other well-thinking man busy himself about perfecting the 
brain of the youth, through which this thought must come 
far in the future ages for expression and for service? 

In the life of the youngest manufacturer present there 
has been seen a growth of the cotton spindles of the South 
from 561,000 to 12,400,000. He has seen the consump- 
tion of cotton in the Sunny South from 189,000 bales grow 
to 2,300,000 bales. In other words, in this one individual 
industry, he has seen an increase of 1,000 per cent, and this 
has occurred in the last thirty years. What is true of this 
one isolated industry is true of them all. The South has 
grown ten millions in its population; it has seen with leaps 
and bounds the produets of its mines increase with a rapid- 
ity, that has been felt throughout the length and breadth of 
this country, as well as its agriculture, and everything else, 
that goes to make a nation great. 

If these wonderful changes, that have occurred in the 
last thirty years, seem great to us, how absolutely insignifi- 
eant they will become compared to those that will occur 
through the next quarter of a century—and these coming 


years belong to the young. What haleyon gift is theirs? 
They in all reason and hope have forty or fifty -years of 


*Extracts from an address delivered before the Georgia Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


life, and what shall occur during that half century? Think 
of the fifty years that have just passed. In that time we 
have seen all of the greatest progress in invention, that 
has been made in manufacturing, in mining, in transpor- 
tation; all of the discoveries that have been made in elec- 
tricity, either for the transmission of speech, of messages, 
or power or heat or light, and those numberless things 
the transmitted power can produce or create. We have 
seen that most wonderful thing, wireless telegraphy, 
brought about and perfected; more than that, we have 
seen opaque bodies made transparent with the radium 
light, a woman’s discovery; we have seen the grave robbed 
of its victory, in that the loving voices of our friends, who 
have crossed the river, can be taken from the record, and 
can speak to us as we knew them ever and anon to cheer 
us—the mysterious touch of invention has preserved the 
voices of those, that are no more. All these things that 
we have seen, and more, we have conquered the air, and all 
this has been done within the life of the speaker. 

And now that we begin to see the mysteries of life and 
of nature better than ever before; now that scientific surg- 
ery has a place all its own; now that a serum gives us im- 
munity from disease; and now that malaria is an obsolete 
word, and the mosquito bears his own burden of shame, 
and that the parasite is known to be the origin of path- 
ology; and now that the ravages of the most death-dealing 
blood disease ever known to man has been stopped at the 
portals of knowledge; what can we expect of people living 
in such a progressive age, if within the short space of the 
last half a cetnury our most iridescent dreams are actual 
accomplishments? 

Edueation is the foundation of sociology. Originally 
it was intended for a few people. The monastic theory 
was, that only those should be educated, who are to deal 
with the mysteries of the hereafter. The theory of the 
present is that education best serves its end by dealing 
with the now. A short time ago the National Association 
of Manufacturers passed a most caustic resolution, arraign- 
ing the educators of America for not introducing indus- 
trial education more thoroughly in all the schools, and they 
were right, because industrial education is that thing, that 
gives the rich and poor like opportunities, for wherever 
you find a genius, education brings it out for the enrich- 
ment of the community. 

This is not an industrial question; it is a question of 
the life of the industries. More than that, it is a question 
of the moral tone of the communities for years to come. 
We should follow nature in educating children; we should 
take a child, and put him in that channel, in which he is 
happiest and most liable to sueeeed. No man, no woman, 
ean ever be happy, unless they are following the bent of 
their inclination with the hope of having a réward, if they 
accomplish it properly. The civilized world is experienc- 
ing a wonderful revolution. A new science is being born, 
and that science is called “Industrial Education.” Its basis 
is work; its companion is happiness; and its achievements 
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are glory. It is a matter for felicitation that our own 
state was one of the earliest in the Union to recognize this 
fact and to welcome the new science, but much is yet to be 
accomplished, very much, and every farmer, every manu- 
facturer most especially, every banker, and every business 
man has it as his bounden duty to study this matter, to 
appreciate its opportunities, and to see to it that it is in- 
troduced into the schools, in which he is a factor at home. 

The state of Georgia, not in an exaggerated sense, but 
in a truthful way, is a wonderful, wonderful, state. It is 
the largest in area of any this side of the Mississippi. It 
has a climate suited for any and all purposes. It will 
grow any crop, that is suited to the Temperate Zone; its 
water powers are wonders; and all it lacks to do what the 
Lord, that created it, intended it to do—to convert the raw 
matefial into the finished product—is for us to embrace the 
opportunities that lie all around us, to recognize the fact 
that we represent one of the greatest cotton-growing states 
in the Union, that we have these wonderful advantages; 
cheaper and more power, good climate, and all these things 
—but yet, and above all things, that we should have labor, 
that is educated, and educated industrially. 

Industrial education depends upon training and skill, 
not necessarily the training and skill of the shop and the 
mill, but upon the foundation taught in industrial schools. 
Let this practical work in the mills and shops supplement 
it, and we will have the most efficient people in the world. 
Only 4 per cent of the wage earners in the United States 
belong to the professions and to the public service; that 
leaves 96 per cent who are bread winners. This fact for a 
long, long time was not appreciated, and the cultural meth- 
ods that were employed, were all directed to the 4 per cent, 
ignoring the numerically stronger 96 per cent. Not only 
numerically stronger, but following vocations very much 
more necessary for the good of the country and the achiev- 
ing glory of the people. If we are to raise our industrial 
efficiency, so as to compete with our neighbors and our ri- 
vals, we must do it solely and not only by the individual 
effort of making each child proficient in the line which he 
is intended to follow as a vocation in life, and along with 
that, rest assured if you have any doubts about your child 
not having culture instilled, that all true eulture comes 
from education, and the truest education in this world is 
that which cultivates the brain and the nerves and the mus- 
cles, all at one time. That leads to the finest culture in this 
world. 

If we are to keep pace with the commerce of the world, 
there is only one thing left to do. There are three proposi- 
tions that open themselves to us: we can export from this 
eountry our raw material, or we can import educated men 
and women from abroad, or, better still, we can take our 
own beloved children, and educate them so that they are as 
good as Germans, and French, and English. Bavaria, with 
only six millions of people, has more industrial schools than 
the United States, with its ninety millions of people. When 
we are flattering ourselves in our American grandeur of 
accomplishment, we ought to sit down in sack-cloth and 
ashes, and hold secret penitent communion with ourselves, 
and see if we should not hang our heads in sorrow and 
shame. 

There is no room in America for the idler. 
excuse for ahy man, no matter how wealthy he is, or thinks 
he may be, to ignore plain straight manual labor. The 
time was when they thought that a man was ignorant and 
unsophisticated, if he didn’t know how to read and write; 
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the time will come, when you will say that that man, or 
That time 


has come when idleness and not work is looked upon by the 


that woman, who cannot do things, is ignorant. 


better element of Americans as a disgrace to a man; and so, 
like a mighty wave, all over this country, the tide of indus- 
trial education is spreading, and state after state has adopt- 
ed it, municipality after municipality are investigating it, 
and through the efforts of the National Industrial Associa- 
tion our campaign of information has spread over the 
United States until our ignorance is now very small, com- 
pared to what it was only a few years ago, and it is com- 
forting to us, without being vainglorious on the subject, to 
say that the state of Georgia, known almost all over the 
United States and abroad as an agricultural state, can boast 
of a school of technology, which has graduated many young 
men, armed for the battle of industrial life. It can boast 
of a normal industrial school located at Milledgeville, whose 


dormitories are filled wth women, who dare to earn their own 
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living and be proud of the fact. 
one town in this state, starting with the free kindergarten 
for black and white alike, has manual training in all of its 
graded schools, and winds up with an industrial school, 
that teaches them textile work, foundry work, machinery 
work, dress making, millinery, biological work and chemis- 
try, and anything else, that will help make an honest liv- 
ing, and, when they have served their apprenticeship, after 
three years, they can step out with a diploma, and command 
a place at $2.00 or $3.00 a day the first day out of school. 
More than all that, the state of Georgia has in each Con- 
gressional District an Agricultural and Mechanical School, 
which are naturally the pride of every citizen of those dis- 
tricts, and they are doing noble work. They are teaching 
farmers’ girls how to run a dairy; they are teaching them 
how to sew; they are teaching them how to cook; and they 
are teaching the boys the improved and best methods of ag- 
riculture; and so you can see the footprints of this wonder- 
ful impetus in every district in the state of Georgia. 

And what is the result? Mechanically, agriculturally, 
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industrially, we are marching on. It is a matter for felici- 
tation to know that the Southern states taxable values in 
lands for agriculture today stand at the head of the United 
States, having displaced Illinois for that place. It is a mat- 
ter of great felicitation to know that the state of Georgia 
has jumped from 14th to 4th place, and shows a taxable 
value inerease of 188 per cent in the past decade, not bet- 
ter than some other Southern states, but better than all of 
them; and this has been accomplished very largely by the 
faet of the schools in the state of Georgia. Let’s recognize 
it, and let’s back them, and let’s see that their usefulness 
is extended. 

Speed Moseley, state pardon attorney of Missouri, says 
that two-thirds of all the prisoners in his state, and he be- 
lieves in many other states, are men who never hac any 
kind of vocation, and he says in addressing the warden of 
one of these large penitentiaries in reference to a batch of 
prisoners that were lined up, he asked, “What will you put 
these men to doing? What vocation are they all engaged 
in?” The warden replied: “They have no vocation; if they 
had, they would not be here.” And so, jf we look at this 
thing either from a moral or a religious standpoint, there is 
a bounden duty, that we have got to perform for the people 
that are young and dependent wpon the older dnes to do 
their thinking for them. 

Industrial education is intended to, and does, prepare 
men and women for the different walks in life; it prepares 
them for business and for contentment; it prepares them to 
earn a living, and to do it in an elegant, efficient, benefi- 
cient, and satisfactory way. That is what industrial educa- 
tion is for. But outside of all the things I have named in 
material things, the greatest thing that possibly could be 
accomplished by industrial education, would be the saving 
of what we now call “waste matter” in the South. The 
truth of the matter is that we are allowing, and have al- 
lowed for ages, some of the most wonderful things, that lay 
all around us, to go to waste, and have not used them be- 
cause we were ignorant, plainly ignorant. Take Ducktown 
in Tennessee, for example. There were a lot of people there 
with their copper ores, following the old death-dealing plan 
of roasting the ore out in the open, sending off fumes, the 
consequence of which was the killing of vegetation in all 
those North Georgia counties, and they were indignant 
against them. What did they do? They sent over to Ger- 
many to get people to tell them what to do. It is a pity, 
that we have got to go to Germany for all our brains about 
things of this kind, but it’s a fact, all the same—and es- 
pecially for educated experience in that line. So the Ger- 
mans came, and told them of their death-dealing method, 
and they said, “It is all wrong, and more than that, you are 
passing out and away from you all the time the most valua- 
ble part of your produet, and you ought to save it for sul- 
phurie acid.” Instead of killing vegetation and ruining ev- 
erybody, they are today turning what they thought was a 
waste product into sulphuric acid, and this is due to the 
technically-edueated German. 

That induces me to talk a little about Germany. In 1816, 
when Napoleon had conquered Germany, and his conquest 
and victory was absolute, the wise men of Germany got to- 
gether and had a meeting. They said, “What shall we do?” 
and the brave and more sensible ones said: “Friends, there 
is only one thing we can do, and that is to educate our peo- 
ple,” and every one of us can bear testimony to how thor- 
oughly they carried out that resolution. So in 1870, when 
the victorious army of Germany marched into France, the 
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statistics show that 97 per cent of the Germans could read 
and write, and barely 15 per cent of the French, and, while 
it may be or may not be true that the wonderful results of 
that short campaign were attributable to education, we do 
know that education played no small part in it, and that 
France took the lesson to her heart, and so she has in the 
last few years divorced church and state, and the state is 
today educating the Frenchman just on these identical 
lines. 

Today the German mechanie is the best workman in the 
world; in fact, he is the most intelligent, because his educa- 
tion is directed in solid direct force right at the voeation he 
is to follow in life, and, when he quits his schools, he knows 
absolutely, thoroughly, everything pertaining to it. What is 
the result? Take South America, take the Orient, or any- 
where, and where Germany has started she has made in- 
roads on the trade of the balance of the world. That re- 
minds me of a little personal experience. I was in Mexico 
a little while back, and I heard this story, and verified it by 
the American consul. A German again—I regret to have 
to appeal to Germany so often for illustration, but it is so 
manifestly a fact about Germany—a German went down 
there, sent on a commission by his people from Germany 
to attend the erection of some machinery, and while he was 
there, he noticed that the children would chew a little plant, 
and when they had chewed it up, they would make little 
balls of it. He had gotten together several of these, tested 
them, looked at them, and wondered what they were, and 
how they could be used. He asked how long had this plant 
been growing there, and he found out that it was known 
there clear back to the Aztees, away back before the days 
of the Spaniards. You know Emerson says that the weed 
is a plant we do not yet know the use of. So this man says 
to himself, “I will find out a use for this, and take this 
plant out of the weed class,” and he hied himself to New 
York, and our people with that conservatism, which often 
sleeps over golden opportunities, saw nothing in it- So he 
got passage on the first German Lloyd steamer to the 
“fatherland,” and upon exhibiting this plant, he was askec, 
“What is this?” “Why, it is rubber.” “Where did you get 
it?” “In Mexico.” This man comes back with a good 
financial man, and last year the export of rubber from 
Mexico was $31,000,000. On some lands in Texas they are 
producing the same plant, from which rubber is made, and 
which is grown extensively in Mexico, but we had to get a 
German to show us what its use was, and that’s due to Ger- 
man industrial education. ; 

Just a few more illustrations. Take mushrooms—the 
mushrooms in America, if we were not ignorant, if we 
knew an edible mushroom from a poisonous one, would yield 
a crop in dollars and cents bigger than the wheat crop. One 
state has recognized it. Minnesota has done what Europe 
has done years ago. Saxony has a mushroom plant, that 
teaches their people, and tells them just what is what, and 
France does the same thing. It has teachers and lecturers 
on it. Minnesota has issued a pamphlet, and gives ten to 
every school, and one to anybody, that will write for it, and 
it gives the pictures in their exact colors of all edible mush- 
rooms in that state. In the South we have them laying 
around us loose, as the opportunities always have, and ig. 
norantly we say they are “toad-stools,” and let them go, and 
we go to the shops, and buy the beautifully-canned goods 
with an elegantlycolored label or brand on it, put up in 
France. 

Now let’s go down to the manufactures—something we 
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can put our hands on. Sir Titus was in Europe and he 
noticed great piles of hairy wadding being sold off for 
waste. He took it, and went to work on it, saw to it that 
it was properly treated, and Sir Titus, a Frenchman, was 
the man who gave alpaca its reputation. 

Again, in the soap factories of London they found there 
a viseid product on top of the soap as it boiled, and they 
would skim it off and throw it away, and they would keep 
that up until it would elarify. A man, passing there once, 
who had a technical industrial education, said, “You are 
wasting thousands of tons of glycerine every year.” “Let’s 
save that and get rich.” The same way with glucose in this 
country. ,They had been making it in Germany for years 
and years, and when some poor little German came here and 
began to produce it, those fellows out West there thought 
that it was a great secret, and that nobody in the world 
knew it but him, and they insured his life for $100,000. That 
is the foundation of the corn products, and the syrup that 
makes battereakes good. It all came from the German 
mind. 

Take coal-tar. The gas-works in any city thought they 
were very fortunate, when they were located on a running 
stream, where they could empty out their tar, and let it go 
into the river and destroy the fish, the poor man’s pig. A 
man technically trained noted the beautiful prismatic colors 
as this tar went down the stream, and now all the aniline 
dyes used by every colored mill in America come from this 
produet. More than that, they found that in this coal-tar 
was the element to make smokeless powder, and the military 
use it more than they ever did. 

We have produced many things synthetic, but we have 
never yet produced synthetic bread, and up to date very 
little synthetic cotton. So it is absolutely necessary to have 
something to restore to the soil the elements taken out of it 
by plant life, especially the phosphate, the potash, and the 
nitrogen. We have to depend largely on Chile for nitrate 
of soda. Nitrate of soda has made Chile rich, but in the 
course of 40 or 50 years its nitrate of soda beds will be ex- 
hausted, and something will have to take its place. The 
Germans saw that long ago, and they were using a vast 
amount of it from Chile and America more of it. So they 
said, “What’s the use? Let’s make some nitrate of our 
own,” and they have gone to Scandinavia and to Italy, and 
have put in electrical machinery, and they are extracting it 
right out of the air, and making a lime sulphate of nitro- 
gen in a better shape for agriculture than the nitrate of 
soda we got from Chile—and that is another one of the 
achievements of technically-trained men. 

I eould give you innumerable instances of where things 
were utilized that were presumed to be absolute waste, but 
I will desist. Sir Al Moseley a short time ago sent Dole- 
man’s celebrated picture of “Am I My Brother’s Keeper” 
over to New York, and presented it to the Board of Eduea- 
tion. Ex-President Theodore Roosevelt was chosen to make 
the presentation, and it impressed me very much. The pic- 
ture represents three or four derelict human beings, who are 
seated on a bench in the park with the snow falling on 
them. They huddle together to try to keep warm, so that 
the natural heat in all their bodies would assist in keeping 
out the cold. These men in all probability had a classical 
education, certainly an academic one, but their parents or 
their board of education forgot to teach them an indus- 
trial occupation, and there they sat, with the cold beating 
in their faeces, and their hearts chilled. “Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” Yes, my friends, we are our brothers’ keepers, 
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and no man ean draw himself within the shell of self-satis- 
faction, and say, “I am a sober man; I support my family; 
I eontributé to the church; I have discharged my duty.” 
Poor man! Poor fool, who imagines that that is all of 
life! All around us; all about us, are men, who are not en- 
dowed with equal opportunities, children, who by nature 
and tendeney* might become useful men and women, but 
who, by environment and consequent neglect, will become 
criminals if allowed to go on the pathway they have started. 
We are our brothers’ keepers. Take it to your heart, and 
resolve that from now on you will strive to see to it that 
those around you have something that they ean lay their 
hands to, and keep them from contemplating the silent 
stiletto to take away a life that has no pleasures. 

Believing that, the Board of Trustees of the Public 
Schools of Columbus, Georgia, recognizing the fact that 
they were their brothers’ keepers, have introduced into that 
city (and it enjoys the distinction of being the first muni- 
cipality in the United States to do it), a system of schools, 
which starts with a free kindergarten, that teaches the 
blacks and the whites how to use their hands; how to make 
a negro girl a good washerwoman; how to make a good 
ironer; how to make a good cook; teach the boys how to be 
a good mechanic, a good carpenter, and, if need be, a good 
blacksmith; and we are going to introduce leather work 
along with it. We teach every white girl how she can 
equip herself as a milliner, a dressmaker, a good cook, and 
for the boys and girls we have an absolutely complete tex- 
tile factory and a knitting mill from the beginning to the 
finished product. We teach these girls at commencement, 
instead of getting up there with their hair tied up in blue 
ribbon and reading a beautiful little essay about “how we 
will now go out into the wide, wide world” (such as we have 
been inflicted with for years), to get up there on the stage 
and have a gas stove in sight, and one of them walks to a 
table, and makes up cakes to cook in that gas stove; another 
one comes out, and takes the measure of a girl for a dress, 
and they all work right there in sight, and they make a 
dress, which the girl wears out into the audience and serves 
the cakes, that have been baked in that gas stove before your 
eyes. That is true education. That’s knowing how to live 
and living, and that is what Columbus, Ga., is doing. 

Yesterday we had some real learned discussions from 
some of the most experienced and eloquent men in our as- 
sociation as to what was the matter with our labor. What 
we really want is to pay the labor more, also-to get more 
out of them. Labor is a fluid substance; it goes where it 
pleases; it is going to take care of itself. Treat them right 
for your conscience’ sake, but the main thing to do is to 
educate them. That’s what you want. You want a man or 
woman who goes into your mill, to know red from brown. 
Teach them that money is a wonderful thing, and they ought 
to accumulate some of it. Educate them and pay them suf- 
ficiently, and you will get the results you want, but the 
great trouble in America is that, due to our superficial meth- 
ods, we have had to depend upon Europe for brain and 
brawn, when we ought to produce both right here. All of 
this ought to be done, and we must do it. 

I want to terminate this talk by simply saying that I 
hope that somewhere in these desultory remarks I have said 
something that will touch a responsive chord in the hearts 
of you men of influence, for every manufacturer is a man 
of influence; his own people respect and honor him, and his 
community recognizes him as a man worth while, or he 
would not hold the position he does. Let each man say to 
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himself that I will see to this in my own community; [ will 
start a campaign and an agitation and a discussion of the 
question of edueating my own boys and girls, and my em- 
ploves’ boys and girls, so that in the future we in the South 
will all be absolutely independent of Europe and the Easi. 
This done, we can draw from our own boys and girls, the 
brains and the skilled help, that we now have to import. Let 
each man do this, and let him continue to do it, and say to 
himself, “Then on, then on, where duty leads, my course 


shall be onward.” 
SYSTEM AND COST IN THE REPAIR SHOP. 


BY RICHARD THIRSK, MASTER MECHANIC, INDIAN HEAD MILLS 
OF ALABAMA, 


Manufacturing methods in the mill repair shop are 
something of a novelty in this section. That it is a satis- 
factory arrangement if correctly carried out is my belief, 
and most repair shops of fair size will find it a profitable 
investment. Of course it calls for a somewhat larger in- 
vestment in tools than is usually found in repair shops, 
but that is a minor consideration compared with the bene- 
fits to be derived. There are many jobs that come to the 
repair shop that must be handled in the usual repair shop 
style; there are also many jobs that may be profitably 
handled under manufacturing methods that will show a 
large margin of profit over the old methods. As a rule all 
repair parts especially for looms may be made up in suffi- 
cient quantities to justify the expense of making jigs thus 
insuring interchangeability and low cost of manufacture. 

Take, for example, a job handled a short time ago, an 
order came into the shop for 90 draft gears of 40 teeth 24 
piteh, these gears were 2 1-12 inches outside diameter 7% 
inches face and with 21-32 ineb taper hole. The banks 
were chucked in a universal chuck in a 16-inch turret lathe. 
The first operation was to drill the 21-32-inch hole; the 
next to face off one side which was done with a tool in 
the cross slide; third, the hole was reamed with a taper 
reamer, a collar on the reamer determining the diameter of 
the hole, the blanks were next key-seated, a 5-32-inch hole 
being drilled through the blank and then drifted out with a 
square tool; a hardened steel plug with a key was used to 
finish the blanks, the blanks pushed onto the plug, and two 
euts taken over the face with roughing and finishing tools 
held in the turret, thus sizing the blanks without calipering. 
A cut was next taken across the unfinished side making the 
width % inch and completing the blank ready for eutting 
teeth. The teeth were cut on a Whiten hand-feed gear cut- 
ter, the machine being operated by a boy at 75 cents per 
day. The 90 gears were completed in 9 hours actual time 
ineluding setting the tools, and the cost figures as follows: 

9 hours for a man at 20 cents, $1.80; 9 hours for boy at 
714 cents, 68 cents. The blanks weighed 88 pounds, at 314 
cents a pound, amounted to $3.08, or a total of $5.56 for 
the 90 gears. The usual cost of these gears from the maker 
is 48 cents each, making a total cost of $43.20 less $5.56, 
showing a saving of $37.64 on this job. 

If these gears had been made by the usual method; that 
is, drilling the hole and reaming by hand; then driving 
them on a mandrel and finishing in an engine lathe, eali- 
pering to size both diameter and face, it would have taken 


*Read before the Southern Textile Association. 
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at least three days, not only showing a greater cost, but also 
a longer time before they could be put to use. 

The writer has for several years been making all re- 
pair parts for 800 looms, employing this method, and finds 
that the cost averages a little over 35 per cent less than the 
same parts purchased from the loom makers. The average 
number of pieces used is 160 per week and the average 
weekly cost is $17.19, or .0214 ecets per week per loom. 
When purchasing repair parts from the loom makers, using 
the same amount of pieces, the average cost per week was 
$23.20 per week, or a difference of $6.00 per week. All 
parts are made in quantities just as they would be if made 
for sale. They are placed in stock and given out as re- 
quired, and charged against the section using them, a week- 
ly report is made up showing the number of parts used on 
each section and cost of same. One copy goes on file in 
the office and another copy is given to the overseer enabling 
him to get a line on his repair cost, and incidentally show- 
ing him who is the most efficient section hand. 

It should be the aim of the up-to-date mechanics to an- 
ticipate the needs of the mill and as far as possible keep 
repair parts on hand for all needed repairs. I am aware 
that in a mill of fair size it would preclude the fact of the 
master mechanic working, as is the custom in some places, 
but given the right type of. man more can be accomplished 
by keeping the hands at work than by doing manual labor 
himself, the old saying exemplifies this, “The eye of the 
master can do more than both of his hands.” I ean look 
back some fourteen years, when I arrived at a mill that had 
been running some six months to take the place of master 
mechanic. I found a very well fitted up machine shop, with 
good modern tools, some of which had never been belted 
up. There was one man and a boy in the shop, the man 
was turning some let-off studs for looms, a piece 34 of an 
inch in diameter and 714 inches long made from %-inch 
stock, there being four different diameters on each piece 
and one end threaded for a nut. The workman was mak- 
ing them in the old-fashioned way, cutting off each piece 
to length, centering and turning them in an engine lathe, 
calipering each diameter and measuring each length, he 
said proudly that he was making ten each day. Among the 
tools was a pretty fair 16-inch turret lathe, not belted up 
or fitted with any tools. After getting this lathe fitted up, 
this stud job was put on this machine and after the tools 
were set, 70 to 75 of these studs were made in a day by the 
same workman that had been making ten per day, reducing 
the labor cost on this item from 20 cents to .028 cents each. 
As there were about 1,200 of these studs used yearly this 
one item alone showed a saving of over $206, and this 
piece was only one of about 180 pieces per week that was 
used in this mill. 

I have in mind now a mill running about 850 modern 
looms that is paying out over $3,000 per year for repair 
parts on these looms. Just compare this sum with the 800 
loom mill previously cited that is making all of their loom 
repairs for approximately $1,000 per year, a difference of 
$2,000 on looms alone. More than enough to cancel the 
master mechanic's wages. 

Now, a few words in reference to the qualifications of 
the master mechanic in a modern mill. In the first place 
he should be a thoroughly practical mechanic able to per- 
form any job that comes to the shop and to do so quickly 
and well. Not, necessarily, that he should have to do so, 
but to enable him to see that his men were using the best 
methods and to correct them if found doing otherwise. 
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| have come across some cases where the master mechanic 

was a mere figure head and had to rely entirely upon the 
skill and judgment of his subordinates. Happily, this class 
of men are rapidly becoming obsolete. He should have a 
good knowledge of steam engineering, both in practice and 
theory; and also a good working knowledge of electricity; 
so that it matters not what power is used, his knowledge 
would be equal to the occasion. All shafting, main belts 
and other apparatus used should be periodically inspected 
to guard as far as possible, against a shut-down during 
working hours. Of course there will be accidents and stop- 
pages that every precaution will not eliminate, but a great 
many tay be avoided by a good system of inspection and 
as a matter of fact he should aim to be a preventer of re- 
pairs rather than a repair maker. 

Just a few words on the question of supplies, in a small 
mill, This may very well be handled by the superintendent, 
but in the larger mills the supplies should be under the 
jurisdiction of the master mechanic. The writer has had 
the purchasing and distributing of supplies for the past 
eight years, and has adopted the following system: A 
supply room, 32 x 48 feet has been fitted up over the ma- 
chine shop, and is in charge of a competent man who is on 
duty all day to give out supplies. The card index system 
is used, there being a ecard for every article used. On this 
eard is entered the date of receipt of goods together with 
invoice price and cost per piece. On the same card is en- 
tered from time to time the amount given out, the party or 
department receiving them and the cost of same. These 
cards are footed up every month and a monthly statement 
made out for the office showing amount of supplies receiv- 
ed, amount given out, to whom given and cost of same. 
The supplies on hand are carried forward to another card 
to be used the following month. It is a very simple mat- 
ter to ascertain in a few minutes just what supplies are 
on hand, how much has been used and the cost at any time. 
Our supply room inventories about $5,000 and contains 
about every thing used in a textile plant. Under the sys- 
tem, or rather lack of system, that was in vogue prior to 
the one now in use, each overseer had a supply room and 
ordered his own supplies, and in many cases there were 
plenty of supplies on hand in some rooms, whilst others 
were in need, but could not get them as they were being 
charged against the room ordering them and the overseer 
who had charge of the supplies would not let another room 
have any. With this system in use now, there is no need 
for an overseer to have a supply room, and as one man 
handles all the supplies, there is never a lack of supplies 
on hand. 





According to advices from Tokio, quite a boom is being 
enjoyed by the cotton spinning industry in Japan conse- 
quent on the increased trade with China. Not only have 
eleven new companies been recently formed, but many of 
the existing mills are being enlarged. The Japan weekly 
mail states that the number of spindles to be installed by 
the new companies is 208,000, and that no fewer than 
279,200 are to be added to the existing mills. It is farther 
reported that the Chinese demand is steadily changing from 
the coarser to the finer qualities of yarn. 


The inerease in the total cost of materials in the knit 
goods mills of the United States for the year 1909 over the 
year 1899 was 115.3 per cent, while the increase in the total 
value of the manufactured products was 108.8 per cent. 
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OVERPRODUCTION OF COTTON 
POSSIBLE?” 


“IS AN 


BY THEODORE H. PRICE, IN COTTON AND FINANCE. 
After an absence of nearly four months from New York, 
most of which time has been spent in the cotton fields, I 
am constrained to record my impressions of the industrial 
and economic situation in the agricultural South. 

The cotton states are prosperous to a degree never be- 
fore equalled in their history. The money to finance sound 
economic development in the South is today more easily 
obtainable than it has ever been. 

The only restriction upon enterprise is the searcity of 
labor. Of the enormous immigration into the United 
States during the past 20 or 30 years, a negligible portion 
only has gone into the Cotton States. Meantime the more 
intelligent of the negro population have been drafted in 
inereasing numbers to build and operate the railways, fac- 
tories, mines, lumber mills, power plants and public utili- 
ties that have multiplied so rapidly. 

The growth of the urban population in the South has 
been far more rapid than the growth of the rural popula- 
tion, but the statistics do not tell the whole story in this 
respect. In the South, as elsewhere in America, nearly ev- 
ery one wants to enjoy the comfort and luxury of city 
life, but it is only the more efficient and intelligent portion 
of the population who are able to gratify this aspiration. 
They go and those who are left on the farm are mainiy the 
lazy and ignorant residuum of the negro labor. 

Wherever I went I heard the white land owners com- 
plaining of the increasing “worthlessness of the nigger.” 
It is not perceived that the intelligent and industrious negro 
is leaving the farm so that the average efficiency of the con- 
stantly smaller number who remain, is being annually re- 
duced. 

Large employers of labor in the South tell me that they 
find it impossible to attract and retain any of the immi- 
gration now coming into America from Europe. Prohibi- 
tion against the sale of alcoholic beverages, now general 
throughout the South, is one of the less important reasons 
why European laborers won’t stay there, but mainly the 
climate and the negro keep them away. It wili he a rener- 
ation or longer before the attractions of “country life,” for 
the wage-earner will be such as to overcome the “lure of the 
city,” and until that time it seems almost certain that any 
inerease in cotton production can only come through: 

(1) The introduction of labor-saving machinery, 
which will be slow, or, 

(2) Intensive cultivation, which will be equally slow, 
or, 

(3) The displacement of other crops which will only 
be accomplished when the price of cotton shall remain per- 
manently at a figure which guarantees a larger profi: than 
corn, cattle, peanuts, rice, sugar cane, potatoes or yarden 
truck, which are the principal products with which cotion 
has ‘to complete in the various portions of the South. 

I have no hesitation in saying that at the present high 
prices for these food products, there is more profit in rais- 
ing any one of them than there is in cotton sold for twelve 
cents a pound, at or below which price it seems to me the 
production of cotton is automatically and economically lim- 
ited. 
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Meantime the world is consuming at least 1,290,000 bales 
of American cotton each month, or 14,400,000 bales an- 
nually. There is no prospect of any serious decrease. Ar 
increase of even 10 per cent in the crop for any one year 
provides a surplus equal to only about one month’s con- 
sumption. When the contingencies to which the e»tton 
crop are exposed from year to year are considered, is it 
likely that a surplus of one or even two mouths’ supply 
will exert a permanently depressing influence on prices? 

The vagaries of the future markets in New York and 
Liverpool exert a daily more remote influence upon the 
price of spot cotton in the South. 

I have seen it selling for 12 cents in the country when 
futures were quoted at 10.75 in New York and it is selling 
for 12% when futures are 11.75. 

Insofar as the price of cotton is concerned, the South 
governs itself and is no longer governed by the future mar- 
ket. 

It is for this reason that I depart somewhat from the 
usual editorial policy of Cotton and Finance in calling the 
attention of spinners and investors to the fact that econ- 
tracts for the delivery of cottdn in Liverpool during July- 
August, 1914, can at time of writing be bought at prices 
substantially below those ruling for immediate delivery. 
Quotations for such contracts at the close of the Liverpool 
market for the previous Thursday can be found on an- 
other page, where they have for some time past been pub- 
lished. 

The buyer of such contracts, assuming that he has need 
for the cotton during 1914, protects himself against the 
contingencies of the next twenty months at a less price than 
he could today, and escapes, moveover, the storage, inter- 
est and insurance in the interval. 

For twenty months these charges aggregate nearly 20 
per cent. 

It is one of the paradoxes of future speculation that 
such an opportunity should exist and it is not in my opin- 
ion likely long to continue. 


TRADE-MARK REGISTRATION 


BY J. NOTA m’GILL, LECTURER ON PATENT LAW AT GEORGE - 
TOWN UNIVDRSITY. 


The trade-mark Act of 1905 differed from that of 1881 
in two important particulars: First, in providing for the 
registration of marks used on goods in interstate commerce, 
as well as in commerce with foreign nations and Indian 
tribes, and, secondly, in reducing the fee from twenty-five 
dollars to ten dollars. 

Doubtless to these changes in the law is due the large in- 
crease in the number of registrations. In the first seven 
years of operation under this act, 42,945 certificates were 
issued. This is but 1,413 short of the total registrations in 
the preceding thirty-five years under the Acts of 1870 and 
1881, and 6,777 greater than the registrations granted in 
twenty-four years under the Act of 1881. In other words, 
under the Act of 1870—the first federal trade-mark regis- 
tration law—8,190 certificates were issued; under the Act 
of 1881, 36,168, and under the Act of 1905, 42,945. In the 
first seven years under the present law there were nearly 
65,000 applications for registration; 1,200 oppositions 
and 218 cancellation proceedings, representing in round fig- 
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ures nearly seven hundred thousand dollars paid to the gov- 
ernment by owners of trade-marks. 

Oppositions are fomented by the activities of certain 
agencies by which all marks laid out for publication are 
closely scanned and notices sent to all who might by any 
possibility, however remote, be led to apprehend possible 
conflict, or reeognize a plausible ground for a contest. It 
is not uncommon, in consequence, for the owner of a mark 
used unmolested for many years, and in the exploitation of 
which thousands of dollars have been expended, to find him- 
self confronted by another, often from a remote region, and 
until the present time each ignorant of the use by the other, 
or at least with no thought of a conflict until prompted to 
the belief that a contest may prove remunerative. It is not 
possible to estimate the expense of defending opposition 
proceedings, or the amount paid to buy off conflicting in 
terests. 

While opposition proceedings impose a heavy burden, 
the latter is small in comparison with the number and vari- 
ety of interferences, involving, in most cases, a large ex- 
penditure of time and money in taking proofs to establish 
or defend one’s title. These interference cases are especial- 
ly vexatious, frequently embracing marks having but little 
in common either as to symbol or classes of goods. Own- 
ers of marks long registered are forced to defend their title 
even when all the parties to the cause are agreed that there 

» acival confliet, either in the marks or the goods to 
which the respective marks are applied. They are powerless 
to terminate the proceedings without a concession or judg- 
ment. 

But a matter of still greater moment is the existing prac- 
»sidering all marks and rejecting 
them on technical grounds, often on the theory that if a sin- 
gle feature of the mark has been previously used it is not 
entitled to registration. Adverse rulings invite encroach- 
ment, materially impairing the value of the mark upon 
which frequently a large and profitable business may de- 
pend. The rejeetions are more frequent than otherwise and 
on grounds which would have no weight were they raised in 
opposing a suit for infringement. 

It is not believed that the Congress ever intended to 
make it diffieult to obtain registration. The public interests 
do not require that it should be. The public parts with 
nothing; it gives to the owner of the trade-mark practically 
nothing he did not already possess. The value of the mark 
as such remains the same whether it be registered or not. 

And after contemplating the risk that is run and the ex- 
penditure incurred by owners of trade-marks in seeking, 
obtaining, opposing and defending registrations, the ques- 
tion arises: What advantages ensue from registration? 
Wherein are the interests of owners better conserved than 
if they had not registered? What right have they been 
able to enforce after registering that could not be recog- 
nized before? 

The only instance in which registration may be truly 
essential is where registration abroad is a necessity and reg- 
istration here is a condition precedent to foreign registra- 
tion. Aside from this, the only advantage flowing from 
registering is the creation of a public reeord tending to show 
time of adoption and use. 

It is true that by registering suits may be brought in 
the federal courts against infringers in the state where the 
owner is domiciled. But is this a substantial advantage? 
Are not the state courts equally qualified to mete out justice 
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and to decide questions involving conflicting marks? It is 
also true that there is a certain moral advantage, if I may 
use that term, since it is claimed that greater respect is ac- 
eorded a mark registered by the federal government. 

But granting that this also is a substantial advantage, 
as well as that of creating a public record of ownership, 
could not the same end be accomplished by a law less com- 
plicated and the administration of which would be freed 
from the highly technical, frequently absurd, method of 
treating applications for registration? If the law allowed 
the owners of marks to obtain registration by simply lodg- 
ing properly prepared applications—abolishing opposition 
and interference proceedings—the public interests would 
be equally as well conserved as they are now, and this 
without imposing upon manufacturers the great expense 
now being incurred, and at the same time free the govern- 
ment officials and the Court of Appeals from ruling on 
matters frequently of no public importance and settling no 
proposition of law of any value as precedents save on min- 
isterial questions. All this could be avoided and money 
saved by allowing registration to all comers, leaving the 
question of validity to the courts to decide should the occa- 
sion arise. Not only will owners of trade-marks be saved 
a large proportion of the money now expended, but they 
will be spared the possibility of injury arising from ad 
verse rulings as to title and legality of marks. If this were 
done the registration of trade-marks might with propriety 
be assigned to the Department of Commerce and Labor to 
which it logically belongs. 


PACKING AND MARKETING COTTON. 


For many years there has been criticism of the condi- 
tion in which American cotton reaches foreign markets, and 
although many efforts have been made to effect the needed 
changes in the methods of handling it, comparatively little 
has been accomplished. In a report on the packing and 
marketing of cotton, just issued by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, Commercial Agent John M. Carson de- 
seribes the present system and offers certain suggestions 
for its improvement. The wastefulness of the method now 
in vogue is recognized by everyone connected with the in- 
dustry, but because of the many factors involved and the 
conditions under which cotton is produced in this country, 
the formulation of any plan for their improvement is very 
difficult. For this reason the suggestions by Mr. Carson 
are presented, not as a solution of the problem, but as a 
basis for further discussion hy the commercial interests in- 
volved. 

The two features to which Mr. Carson calls particular 
attention are compression and grading at the gin. As to 
the former it is stated that gin compression is practicable 
for the large proportion of the cotton crop that is grown 
under conditions of concentrated production. Grading at 
the gin is suggested, with the statement that its feasibility is 
open to question. 

The report is devoted in part to a description of pres- 
ent methods of handling cotton, from farm to mill. It is 
shown that adherence to antiquated methods greatly in- 
creases the cost of marketing and results in a loss estimated 
as high as $50,000,000 annually through damages incidental 
to insufficient and inadequate covering, increased cost of 
transportation, insurance, warehousing and handling, ete. 
In the calendar year, 1911, cotton contributed $517,000,000 
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to the value of our foreign trade, to which should be added 
$42,000,000 for cotton seed products, in consideration of 
which the report states: 

“A commodity of such enormous value to the industries 
of the country and of such paramount importance in the 
maintenance of the national credit in the settlement of in- 
ternational balances surely should be nurtured and handled 
and safeguarded in consideration of its great merit and 
value, and in accordance with the advanced methods that 
insure increased efficiency in production and the fullest 
measure of economy in the preparation and conveyance of 
produets to market. Cotton is the only important com- 
modity which has resisted the progress of the age and which 
continues to enter the market places in the form and garb 
of days prior to the Civil War.” 

It is stated that compression at the gin, where practi- 
cable, would save a large proportion of the expense that 
attaches to present methods. The value of gin compres- 
sion compared with other methods in the matter of space 
is shown by the fact that while 50 to 55 bales fill a 34-foot 
box car, 85 to 90 gin-compressed bales may be carried in 
the same space. In the case of the flat or plantation bale, 
which must be transported from the ginnery to the at times 
distant compress, only 25 bales can be carried in a 34-foot 
box car. When it is known that upward of 40,000 cars are 
required to carry the cotton crop the value of gin compres- 
sion, in the matter of transportation alone, will be appre- 
ciated. 

Other features treated more or less in detail are tlic 
pulling of samples, cost of transportation, baling mater‘als 
and methods, country damage, and warehouse facilities. 

In connection with the suggestion as to the grading at 
the gin the present method of grading is deseribed, and fig- 
ures are given to show the value of different grades ac- 
cording to the classification adopted by the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange for the year ending September, 1912. 

Reference is made to the work now being done for the 
cotton industry by the government, especially the agricul- 
tural department, and much information is furnished that 
will prove helpful in the consideration and study of meas- 
ures looking to the desired reforms. 

The publication, together with the report on Cotton 
Tare issued by the Bureau of Corporations and the series 
of consular reports on the same subject issued as House 
Document No. 577, Sixty-second Congress, second session, 
presents exhaustive information on the subject and fur- 
nishes the basis for intelligent and practical action on the 
part of those interested in the cotton industry and trade. 





ERRATA. 


The article entitled “A Study on the Cost of Power,” 
which appeared on page 4 of the November issue as con- 
tributed exclusively to Corton was, through some misun- 
derstanding, also allowed to appear in other publications, 
therefore, Corron’s claim of exclusive publication is in- 
valid. This explanation is given to show our many read- 
ers that the error was involuntary. 


An American consular officer in a European country re- 
ports that a business man in his district desires to import 
large quantities of cotton waste and would like to get in 
touch with firms in the United States handling this pro- 
duet. In writing to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., refer to No. 9553. 






























SOUTHERN MILL SITUATION. 
(Special Correspondence). 


The most important event of the past month has been 
the election of a Democratic president of the United States, 
a man who is an out-spoken free-trader, and one who will 
put his theories into practice as fast as he finds that they 
are suitable to the needs of the country. Mr. Wilson has 
made the statement that many schedules need revision down- 
ward, steadily downward, and the cotton bill is among the 
first on the waiting list to be considered when the extraor- 
dinary session of Congress convenes, which will probably be 
in April, 1913. The American Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation is to hold its next meeting at Washington dur- 
ing April for the express purpose of getting in all of the 
work possible by that body against any unnecessary revi- 
sion of the cotton schedule. This association has done a 
great deal during the past two years on the matter of tariff 
and its meeting at Washington at the time the cotton bill is 
being considered by Congress will bring to bear on Con- 
eress all of the tariff education of the South. 

The South is not stiff-backed against any revision what- 
ever of the tariff on cotton goods, as it is recognized by 
many manufacturers who have made a close study of the 
situation, that there are some schedules of that tariff which 
might be lowered without any ill effect on the trade. No 
trepidation is felt among the manufacturers that the cot- 
ton manufacturing industry of the South is going to be 
injured by having at the head of the government a Demo- 
cratic free-trader, and business is growing and has grown 
during the campaign that has just closed in a way that has 
never been duplicated in any previous election year. 

Markets are still strong and show no signs of a break. 
The knit goods market has shown some slight irregularities 
at times during the two weeks just previous, but this has 
been more because of undercutting between sellers than 
caused by any uneasiness on the part of the manufacturers, 
who have the situation well in hand. The stocks on hand 
are small and there is no relief for the buyer who must find 
his requirements regardless of prices. Knit goods manu- 
facturers are well sold up, in some instances for two or 
three months ahead and they are not in many cases willing 
to accept orders at anything that does not suit their taste 
as to a showing of good profit. 

The yarn market is probably the strongest seen for 
many years at this time, as weavers and knitters seem 
to be completely out of stock and many of them are on the 
market taking what they can find in a hand to mouth man- 
ner rather than meet the high prices demanded by spin- 
ners. Prices are not unreasonable, however, and with cot- 
ton up and no prospect at present of a slump there is not 
likely to be any lower prices named on cotton yarns by the 
manufacturers. Even when buyers are willing to come to 
the prices asked it is often hard to get the deliveries wanted 


.as most of the mills are unable to promise any deliveries 


promptly. 

Prices on cotton goods are also firm. Mills and selling 
agents have moved up prices on staple brown goods and 
buyers in need of goods have discovered that the mills are 
well under contract for the near forward months. Orders 
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are plentiful and these are not now what the manufacturer 
is most interested in, but where and how can he produce 
the goods to meet the demand that continues to come for- 
ward. 

Many of the mills are on night work, and others which 
have never adopted this system before are doing so in order 
to take care of the orders that can be obtained. Necessarily 
this has brought about serious trouble in some parts of the 
South in regard to the help, and many sections are unable 
to get all of the help they need to run their mills. 

As stated above, cotton has continued to advance and is 
showing no signs of weakening, regardless of the fact that 
the farmers are pretty generally marketing it as fast as 
they can have it ginned. The last ginners report, issued 
recently, showing the ginnings up to and including Novem- 
ber 1, showed that 8,849,898 bales of this year’s crop had 
been ginned. Cotton consumption for October was 511,- 
285 bales, while there was on hand October 31 2,743,210 
bales. There have been a number of estimates on the size 
of the present cotton crop, but one of the most reliable is 
that of R. A. Lee, of Charlotte, who estimated the crop at 
13,649,000 bales. 

A matter of interest to manufacturers generally was the 
reorganization of the Saco-Pettee Co. in the Saco-Lowell 
shops by the purehase of the Pettee interests in the former 
company by the Lowell Machine Shops, of Lowell, Mass 
Both companies are well known in the South. 

A resume of the month’s progress in mill building, ete., 
will be of interest. There has been less done during the 
past four weeks than has been accomplished during any 
similar period in the South for some time; which is ascrib- 
ed merely to the idiosyneracies of natura] events. 

New Mills: Meredith Hosiery Mills have been incor- 
porated at Salisbury, N. C., to operate a small knitting 
mill. A new $250,000 mill is proposed at Lilesville, N. C. 
American Tape Co., Atlanta, Ga., incorporated at $50,000. 
A new mill is proposed at Alachua, Fla. 

Reorganizations: Eagle Cordage Co., Covington, Ky., 
incorporated at $50,000, to take over and operate the mill 
recently sold and known as Overman & Schroeder. South 
Atlantic Waste Co., Charlotte, N. C., is now under the man- 
agement of Crefeld Waste & Batting Co. Cherokee Hosiery 
Mills, a reorganization of the Rome Hosiery Mills and 
Cherokee Hosiery Mills, which have been combined; capi- 
talized at $60,000. York Cotton Mills, Yorkville, S. C., 
have been placed in involuntary bankruptey. Cherokee 
Mills, Griffin, Ga., have been sold to J. K. Ottley and asso- 
ciates for $77,000. 

Additions and Improvements: Glencoe Mil!s, Colum- 
bia, 8. C., are adding 100 spindles. Hannah-Pickett Mills, 
Rockingham, N. C., will add about 300 spindies. Sellers 
Hosiery Mills, Burlington, N. C., are adding equipment that 
will about double capacity of plant. Westervelt Mills, 
Greenville, S. C., have inereased capital from $1,000,000 to 
$1,250,000. Abbeville, (S. C.), mills, according to au- 
thentie report, will add 25,000 spindles. Patterson Mills, 
China Grove, N. C., are replacing 158 old looms with 170 
new, latest improved looms. Exposition Mills, Atlanta, 
Ga., are making a further addition of humidifiers. Long 
Island (N. C.) mills have repaired their water-wheel equip- 
ment and have installed one new wheel. Monarch Mills, 
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Dallas, N. C., are installing a full equipment of twisters to 
twist their entire product hereafter. Sanford (N. C.) ecot- 
ton mills have contracted for new machinery at a cost of 
$15,000, for the carding and spinning department. King 
Cotton Mill Corporation, Burlington, N. C., are adding 
new machinery and other improvements. Salisbury, (N. 
C.) Cotton Mills are adding new machinery and buildings 
at a eost of $12,200. The Hetrick Hosiery Mills, Wal- 
halla, S. C., are adding a sprinkler system. Pickens, (S. 
C.) Cotton Mills are adding 160 looms. Dacotah Mills, 
Lexington, N. C., will add 4,800 spindles and 200 looms 
next year. Marion (N. C.) Manufacturing Company, is 
installing new engine and boilers in power department. 
Jackson Mills, Iva, 8. C., are building new warehouse and 
installing suction system. Paola Mills, Statesville, N. C., 
are building new building and installing 5,000 additional 
spindles. 

Williamsburg, (Va.) Knitting Mills have been shut down 
indefinitely. Kershaw, (N. C.) Cotton Mills have let all 
contracts for its new buildings, ete. The new Prendergrast, 
(Tenn.) Mills have let all contracts for buildings and ma- 
chinery. The new mills at Sylacauga, Ala., will be known 
as the Eva Jane Mills. 


NEW ENGLAND MILL SITUATION. 
(Special Correspondence). 


Were the spectre of tariff reduction out of the vision 
of New England cotton manufacturers they would feel very 
well content with the progress that has been made in the 
market for cotton goods. The annual meetings that have 
been held recently have disclosed a change toward better 
things in earnings, and the fourth quarter of the fiscal 
year at Fall River showed average earnings of better than 
1\% per cent, and average dividends of 1.09 per cent. In 
other words, the long seige of depression is behind the 
mills, and they are now hopeful of a steady gain in profits. 

The demand for merchandise has been active since the 
middle of October, and some large sales have been made in 
a quiet way. Many of the leading corporations are carry- 
ing very much lighter stocks than those of a year ago, 
while their orders show a better prospect of steady running 
for the winter than was the case a year ago. In some re- 
spects, trade could be very much better. The fine-combed 
yarn cotton goods mills are still far from being on a nor- 
mal basis of operation. In New Bedford it is estimated 
that the production is at least 15 per cent shy of high 
water mark. Fall River mills are not operating more than 
85 per cent of capacity due to the shortage of labor. 

The mills as a whole did not recognize that cotton was a 
purchase in the early days of October’, and it is pretty well 
understood that large buying did not begin until the ex- 
changes had turned upward in a sharp way. There are 
exceptions where some mills have bought liberally, but on 
the whole it is doubtful if the mills can average better than 
May in cotton supplies. The fine staple cotton mills have 
not rushed to the market this year as many fine yarn mills 
are actually running on coarse numbers because of the de- 
mand for voiles, and other goods calling for comparatively 
low numbers for this section. 

The print cloth mills have sold liberally in the past 
month. Prices have advanced a full 1% cent a yard on wide 
print cloths and on some constructions the advances have 
been sharper. On 39-inch 68 x 72s, sales have been made 
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at 534 cents; 3814-inch 64 x 60s, 5% cents, and 4-yard 80 
squares, 714 cents. Narrow print cloths have ruled quiet, 
although prices have held firm and stocks are light. Print 
cloth yarn convertibles, such as warp sateens, twills, and 
odd counts of special construction have been bought through 
the late months of this year and in some instances into 
March. As a rule Eastern mills have not sold wide con- 
vertibles on contract as freely as Southern mills. 

The fine gray goods mills have been doing a fair reorder 
business principally on deliveries extending to February. 
It has not been easy to induce mills to accept later trades 
on account of price differences. silk 
striped goods, silk and cotton dress fabries, poplins, and 
crepes, have been the best selling goods on reorders for con- 
verting purposes. -There has been a dearth of orders on 
lawns, batistes, and similar fine plain cloths. Mills have 
been unwilling to take orders on goods not already in the 
looms, difficulty being encountered in securing operatives 
willing to take on new work. Manufacturers of fine goods 
are able at the present time to show a better margin of 
profit than at any time this year, yet they are still far from 
a level of profit comparable with that current in good 
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years. 

Staple narrow prints have been quieter than usual. The 
Algonquin Printing Company advanced its line to a basis 
of 54% cents this month. The printers of percale are busy 
and robes are also in good eall. There is a very light and 
most unsatisfactory demand for printed lawns, organdies, 
and other printed fabries for the spring trade. As a rule 
the printers are not overly busy. Those engaged on staples 
are expecting to hear from the abandonment of the policy 
of protecting prices to the jobbers, and it is believed that 
hbandonment will be followed by a more active trade. 

Bleached cottons are firm at the present time, but during 
the ‘past month the decision of a few large distributers in 
letting out goods on memorandum led to confusion and hes- 
itation in the jobbing centers of the West. For a time it 
looked as if bleached cottons were going to drop and bring 
the rest of the market down with them. Owners of Fruit 
of the Loom and Wamsutta goods declined to place goods 
on memorandum and declared that they saw no justifica- 
tion for lower prices with producing costs high and with 
cotton showing signs of strength. This announcement was 
followed by a general stiffening of the market and active 
purehasing of unbranded lines, so that at the close of the 
week just past 4-4 64s bleached had jumped back to 6 cents, 
and 4-4 68 x 72s bleached from 61% cents up to 65% cents. 
At this time it is said that Fruits will hold at 854 cents for 
some time to come. 

The gingham situation has not changed much in the in- 
terval. There are a few mills whose goods for spring dis- 
tribution are under order. The general average of sales, 
however, was not high enough to take care of a full output 
of all the mills on dress ginghams. The staple gingham 
market has ruled very steady and is sold ahead for the bal- 
ance of the year. Shirting chambrays have sold very well 
to the eutting trade. The demand for crinkled seersuckers 
has also been good from the cutting trades so that ging- 
ham looms are well employed as a rule. 

There has not been a season for five years when napped 
cottons of all kinds were as strong as they are at this mo- 
ment. There are no stocks in first hands and jobbers are 
ordering goods for delivery all thraxgh this year, even 
though a new season has not yet started. The wide napped 
cottons for the cutting trades have been ordered so freely 
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that the leading mills will take no further business and 
guarantee deliveries beyond April. Canton flannels of 


the heavier grades are fully under order for months to come 
in the leading Eastern mills. 
The demand for cotton blankets has kept up so steadily 


all this fall that leading selling agents are paying very little 
attention to the formal opening of a new season. New 
prices will not be announced until after January 1, and in 
the meantime the full product ean be sold for delivery to 
the jobbing trade into February. At the present time 
prices are more satisfactory than they have been, largely 
so beeause of the dearth of the spot supply of some of the 
best qualities. There has been a very good trade this fall 
on napped shirtings and yarn dyed, napped, cotton dress 
goods. In some instances these are new products and have 
been offered in a limited way. 

There has been no set-back in the condition of the heavy 
colored cotton goods markets. Tickings are as well sold 
ahead now as they have been at any time this year. The 
denim mills are sold as far as agents will take business 
whieh is generally up to February 1. Colored duck is in a 
better market position than at any time in five years, the 
searcity being pronounced. The export trade in heavy 
specialties has not been as good this year as last up to this 
time. But Pepperel standard drills are under order for 
delivery to India as far ahead as March 1. Mills making 
the finer grades of corset jeans are well under order. The 
mills that make duck, crash, and other coarse yarn goods 
are enjoying the greatest volume of business known since 
previous to 1907. 

The leading quilt mills are selling goods for spring de- 
livery and have gathered in a larger business than last year. 
It is stated that the Western markets have ordered quilts 
in an unusually liberal way for spring, and reports here 
are to the effect that the three leading New England quilt 
concerns have orders that will not be completed much be- 
fore July. A great deal of special work in quilts, for in- 
stitutions, railroads, and hotels, has come forward in the 
past month or two and that will keep many looms em- 
ployed. 

The bleacheries and finishing works have been busy, but 
have not been as active as they can be. At the same time 
there is a good deal of rush business offered, and the chief 
complaint is in the conservative tone displayed in placing 
orders for later delivery. The machine shops are running 
full time. Seme of them are giving employment to com- 
plete working forees. They could do a larger business if 
oceasion demanded, but are affected to some extent by the 
caution that is inseparable from cotton manufacturing 
when the tariff issue is a live one. 

In a recent trip through New England an effort was 
made in a private way to learn just how cotton manufac- 
turers feel concerning the prospects of tariff revision un- 
der a new administration. ‘There is no reason to doubt a 
willingness among many well-known protectionists to con- 
sent to a revision downward that will not be drastic. There 
a great deal of frank talk heard concerning the lack of wis- 
dom in adding a tax on mercerization in the Payne-Aldrich 
bill and in adding other things that were not essential and 
which did not meet with the approval of many manufactur- 
ers at the time. 

It is known that some of the Democrats elected from 
New England are protectionists to some extent at least and 
will not vote for party measures that attempt a drastie re- 
vision downward of textile schedules while nothing ts dene 
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with other schedules. For this reason it is assumed by 
many leading manufacturers: that less harm will come 
from the actual revision than is likely to eome from the 
prolonged congressional agitation preceeding it. 





COTTON CROP CONDITIONS AND A RE- 
VIEW OF THE MARKET. 


Contributed exclusively to Corton. 





BY H. AND B. BEER, NEW ORLEANS. 


Sinee our last review of one month ago the market has 
experienced an unexpected sharp advance of about 160 
points, or about $8 per bale. The big improvement in 
values was due to the appearance of killing frost through- 
out the northern half of the cotton belt on November 2 and 
3, and as it was thought that the cold weather put a stop 
to further growth, the smaller of crop estimates, less than 
14,000,000 bales, were looked upon as being approximately 
correct. 

Some of the crop estimates have been as low as 13,400,- 
000 bales, and as Mess. Neill Bros., London, estimated this 
season’s consumption at about 14,500,000 bales, perhaps 
14,750,000 bales, the trade became alarmed and bought spots 
and futures without reserve, and as the public was influ- 
enced to buy for investment by so much bullish literature 
appearing in print, a steady advance in the price of the 
staple has been the result. 

In the meantime spinners have bought largely of con- 
tracts and of spot cotton, so much so that exports thus far 
this season are nearly as large as they were to even date 
last year, 2,895,000 bales, against 2,939,000 last year, and 
spinners takings of the world to last Friday were 2,179,000 
bales compared with 2,309,000 one year ago. 

Our version of the situation is that mill men were eager 
buyers of the crop in the Southwest, where it was large 
and of a better grade than in the Southeast where the crop 
is smaller than last year and the grade not up to the stand- 
ard, which faults were due to the climatic conditions, the 
section of the belt west of the Mississippi river having 
been favored with more favorable weather than the east 
Gulf and Southern Atlantic states. 

But there is evidently a disposition on the part of many 
people to exaggerate conditions insofar as the eastern por- 
tion of the belt is concerned, and to minimize the promising 
situation in the western half of the belt. We believe that 
the eastern half of the belt will make a better crop than 
generally expected, and that the Southwest will make a 
much larger crop than generally looked for, as present in- 
dications still point strongly to the probability of the crop 
being 15,000,000 bales, and we doubt if the consumption of 
American cotton this season will be much over 14,000,000 
bales. 

It is to be remembered that the crops of Asia were short 
last year by fully 1,000,000 bales, and that America was 
ealled upon to furnish the deficit, which accounts for the 
consumption of American last year being 14,500,000 bales. 
But this year the crops of India and Egypt are said to be 
large, fully 1,000,000 bales greater than last season, and it 
follows, therefore, that the world will probably need less 
of American this year than was used last year. 

Despite the large consumption of American cotton by 
the world last year, the world’s total production, despite 
the shortage in Asia, was about 1,500,000 bales in excess of 
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requirements. This year, if America makes 15,000,000 
bales, which is indicated, and Asia about one million bales 
more than last year, the total production of the world will 
be about the same as last year. Consequently, unless the 
world consumes more cotton this season than it did last 
season, the world’s visible and invisible, which at the mo- 
ment is the largest on record, will be increased to the ex- 
tent of about 1,500,000 bales at the close of this season. 
Under the circumstances we fail to see where there is a 
possibility of a famine in cotton this season, and, all things 
considered, feel that the present high level is unwarranted 
and will not be maintained. 

The last census report on the quantity of cotton ginned 
to November 1 shows every indication of Texas making 
about 5,000,000 bales this year, and of Oklahoma, Arkansas 
and Louisiana making more than last season, perhaps Mis- 
sissippi also, Alabama will do fairly well, the Carolinas 
also, Georgia being the worst off. The war in Turkey is 
not favorable to trade in Southeastern Europe, and there 
is no telling how the European political situation will ter- 
minate. 


THE YARN MARKET 


The yarn market for the last month despite the presi- 
dential election and the overwhelming Democratic victory, 
has been one continuous and steady advance. This ad- 
vance has principally been in amount of business booked, 
but prices also have shown some tendency upward. Mills 
have shown themselves very conservative on their forward 
contracts and the stiffening in the raw cotton market has 
only incited steady determination on the part of the spin- 
ners to holds their own. 

During the middle of October there was a slight break 
in the price of Southern combed yarns and this was expect- 
ed to pave the way for the general price decline. This 
prophecy did not materialize. The knit goods manufactur- 
ers were doing a rushing business and deliveries on old 
contracts were good with receipts of yarns from the South 
showing a steady increase. 

The close of October showed combed yarns in both sin- 
gles and ply’s to be still in good demand, but prices con- 
tinued irregular. Some few weavers covered on yarns until 
April and others until the first of the year. Many, how- 
ever, still clung to the hand to mouth buying 

The first of November found buyers paying advances for 
deliveries in January. Knitters tried in vain to do business 
below a basis of 19 cents for 10’s on Southern frame cones. 
In the Boston market there was an active inquiry for cotton 
yarns during this period with prices ruling strong and 
with an upward tendency. Spinners were in a strong posi- 
tion to dictate prices as most of them were well sold up and 
had no stocks of importance in the market. Some numbers 
were very scarce indeed. There was some talk that the 
spinners might be bluffing in regard to prices, but when a 
spinner refuses to quote prices and returns orders offered 
at the top prevailing prices on the ground that he cannot 
make deliveries until February or March, it is a pretty 
safe indication that. he is not bluffing. Immediately after 
election the knitters became active buyers and purchased 
10’s frame cones at 1914 cents. The immediate result of 
the election seemed to be a strengthening of spinners quo- 
tations and an indication that they were not anxious for 
business except at their own price. The Eastern dealers 
heeame very bullish in yarns and it seems to be only a ques- 
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‘consequently very firm in their price ideas. 









tion of supply and demand with the weavers and knitters 
compelled to pay the prices asked by the spinners. 

At the time of writing the dealers who have been un- 
derselling the market as far as the spinners are concerned, 
were forced to stiffen up prices as they found it more and 
more difficult to get yarns for quick delivery. The spin- 
ners paid high prices for raw cotton and have had diffieul- 
ty in getting cotton suitable for their requirements and are 
Many num- 
bers of yarns have advanced from one to two cents a pound 
since election and yarn dealers still report trade as active. 
They are bothered in getting the yarns in the exact limit 
they are calling for. Many commission houses have had 
a larger trade than they anticipated and the difficulties at- 
tending the replacement of stocks have caused many houses 
to advance prices or hold present stocks for the advance. 
Following are recent New York quotations: 

SOUTHERN SINGLE SKEINS. 


=o: Ga......) 18144@.. EE RT at 23 @. 
10s to 12s....... 19 @19% 24s ...........234%@.. 
DE dake x ac<dae 20 @.. Des cetenae se 24 @.. 
ES ee AR 2044@.. SE chap 2.20500 35 @36 

SOUTHERN TWO-PLY SKEINS. 

4 eee 1814@19 cick og ates 38 @.. 
ae 20 @201%4 40s ........... 3814@39 
1 ei gepily aS OD. Rb... .ocusss es 47 @.. 
UE; Sek As dn cute 4 21 @.. ae oe 
BS aR eee 23 @.. 3-ply &s up- 
ee eee 24 @.. holstery ..... 19 @.. 
ae Te 4-ply 8s up- 

SO ei ere bible i 27144@.. holstery ..... 19 @.. 
SOUTHERN SINGLE CHAIN WARPS. 
DB. 20 TIM. «cis sine rr 2344@.. 
| ne 20 @.. PES pee 24 @.. 
Ree ea 21 @.. BOR cwains «pide 27 @.. 
ear 22 @.. eee ha whet bi 37 @.. 
22s . 2214@.. 
SOUTHERN TWO-PLY CHAIN WARPS. 

Ge to 1Oss6.5. 6 19144@.. ee 26 @.. 
ie” | ae eee 2114@22 SR TER er ea 2714,(@28 
BR bes cS sieesn Ge Ae Bi. eS, 39 @.. 
BP cbs crnisine ecgae 23144@.. a ea 44 @.. 

SOUTHERN PEELER FRAME CONES. 

DB Gk seeae Ns 19144@.. BP ss. ee 214@.. 
emcee 20 @.. Psi iad 22 @.. 
POR oac chet eead ss 20144@.. MP Seskc chcens 2214@ 
BP Wir iis BO 5% 2034@.. Mee Fis oo 2h ths 23 @.. 
WE a tad cee i8 21 @.. eR te et 2344@.. 
RE OPE 214@.. ome Se ERD 24 @24% 





There has been somewhat of a decline in the imports of 
indigo into the United States during the past three fiscal 
years as shown by the following statistics: 


| | 
| 1909 


| 
Classification. | 1910 | 1911 
| | | 
| Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. 
Otel i653 | 8,249,975 | 7,636,690 | 6,908,751 
Carmined ...:... 23,772 | 17,869 | 12,575 
Extracts or paste. .| 148,454 | 142,831 | 105,493 


The crude indigo comes in free of duty. The carmined is 
dutiable at 10 cents per pound and the extract or paste at 
three-fourths of a eent per pound. 
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THE KNIT GOODS MARKET. 








The knit goods market for the past month has shown 
a continuation of the prosperity that was described in these 
During the middle of October the 
It was 


columns a month ago. 
jobbers’ greatest concern was to secure delivery. 
next to impossible to place duplicate orders on merchandise 


for winter and get a nearby delivery. Even underwear de- 


liveries on orders were in many quarters considerably be- 
hind and retailers the country over were finding the con- 


sumers’ demand much greater than was anticipated. In the 
hosiery end of the market this same searcity has been noted 
and many buyers continued to forego particular packing 
for the sake of getting the goods. Another serious feature 
that has developed in the state of New York has been the 
new law for decreasing the hours of labor from 60 to 54 
a week, and this is proving to be a serious proposition for 
the knit goods trade. This law could not have come at a 
worse time in view of the existing shortage of knit goods 
and a large quantity of orders on hand. Labor in many 
sections was already scarce and a curtailment of the work- 
ing time makes the situation very hard, not only on the 
mills, but also on the buyers of goods and the jobbing and 
retail trade. The opinion had been freely expressed that 
the shorter hours would really not mean a corresponding 
deerease in production, because of the idea that much of 
this work was done on piece work rates and the operative 
would naturally make an extra effort to produce tie same 
wage in a shorter working time than before. One manu- 
facturer is quoted as saying, however, that the new law 
meant absolutely a curtailment in production and an in- 
crease in expense. He said that this had been the experi- 
ence in other lines of work and would be the same in the 
knitting mills. This same manufacturer also indicated that it 
would probably mean higher prices for another season. 
One effect that this change in the law is having, is seen in 
the numerous reports of new knitting mills being proposed 
or constructed in various sections of the South and partic- 
ularly in the state of Tennessee. 

The last of October saw the opening of several lines 
of sweater coats for the 1913 season, and one selling house 
reported that the demand had been so active that its line 
would probably be withdrawn at an early date. These early 
openings were in contradiction to the opinion that had pre- 
vailed that the new goods for fall, 1913, would not be 
shown until after election. 

The first of November found re-orders coming forward 
on spring lines very rapidly and many manufacturers well 
sold ahead. Ribbed union suits to sell at $1.00 per gar- 
ment had good request and promised to be large sellers 
throughout next spring and summer. Two-piece union suits 
also sold well and manufacturers of these goods have no 
complaint to make regarding their advance spring business. 
Some manufacturers of silk hosiery marked up prices on 
their 50 cents lines, 15 cents a dozen on blacks, and 25 
cents a dozen on colored goods. 

The developments in the cotton market during the 
early part of November, during which the price of that 
staple was somewhat unsteady with an advancing tendency, 
complicated matters in the underwear trade to a considera- 
ble extent. Particularly was this the ease with the New 
York State mills which were also troubled with unsettled 
labor conditions. The selling season for underwear opened 
up under conditions that appeared to be extremely favora- 
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ble, more so in fact than for several years past. The events 
of this season are expected to change the attitude of buy- 
ers toward covering their wants at an earlier date, and the 
radical advance in prices that have been made, together 
with the short supply, should cause reflection on the part 
of the buyers who have dallied by the wayside in an effort 
to climb in through a basement window. While there has 
been some rumors of possible changes in the tariff under 
the new administration the suggestion has been lightly re- 
ceived by many members of the trade. The present satis- 
factory condition of the home trade of the German hosiery 
industry is such that it will practically remove it from the 
sphere of competition with the mills in this country. 

At the time of writing the prices have not yet been made 
on most fall underwear, and manufacturers under the pres- 
ent unsettled conditions in the cotton market are not in a 
position to determine advances for another season. Cot- 
ton yarns have stiffened materially in their prices and these 
prices together with the higher labor costs indicate that 
prices on underwear will have to be advanced before very 
long. Prices on sweater coats are averaging about ten per 
cent higher this year than last, but business is showing up 
well in spite of advances. In the hosiery end of the mar- 
ket many lines have been opened for next fall and the initial 
advance business put through. Prices are being marked 
up and in one or two quarters cotton hosiery has been ad- 
vanced 24 cents a dozen. Because of the well sold up econ- 
dition of the market buyers seem to be willing to place fall 
1913 orders. Silk hosiery manufacturers are heavily under 
order for the spring and summer of next year and are 
steadily booking up orders for next fall. Leading manu- 
facturers in cotton underwear are still holding back prices 
and awaiting developments. If safe and sane methods are 
used in handling the tariff reduction question it is very 
doubtful if American knitting mills will feel a resultant 
shock immediately. If, however, the methods adopted fol- 
low along the lines indicated in the attempted revision of 
Schedule 1 earlier in 1912, it will be hard to forecast what 
the final results would be to the knit goods manufacturers, 


The shipments of sheeting to the interior of Man- 
churia from Dairen in 1911 were as follows: Japanese 
sheeting, 569,020 pieces; American 20,137 pieces; English, 
4,106 pieces. The shipments of drills were as follows: 
Japanese, 132,485 pieces; English, 2,597 pieces; American, 
2,565 pieces. Japanese yarn to the extent of 22,395 piculs 
were shipped to the interior; Indian to the extent of 2,643 
piculs; and English to the extent of 795 pieuls. (Piecul 
equals 1334, pounds.) The cotton goods shipped over the 
railway for the entire year reached a total of 28,186,937 
yards. 





The state of the import trade in cotton yarn from India 
into China is causing considerable apprehension in India. 
It is noted that whereas the imports of Indian yarn into 
Shanghai in 1907 amounted to 74,043 tons of 2,000 pounds 
each, it fell in 1908 to 59,000 tons, recovered in 1909 a little, 
to 66,060 tons, dropped again in 1910 to 48,850 tons, and 
in 1911 almost collapsed, running down to 31,975 tons. 
While the revolution in China had considerable to do with 
this low figure, it is evident that the competition of Chi- 
nese and Japanese made yarns is having a most marked 
effect upon the trade. 
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COTTON MILL MACHINERY CALCULA- 
TIONS. 


Contributed exclusively to CorTon. 
BY B. M. PARKER. 


PART XXI. 


LOOM EQUIPMENT. 


In our previous figuring we have not taken into consid- 


eration any caleulations for determining the production or 
number of looms, the figures given being intended for a 
mill making yarns for the market. When figuring a pro- 
gram for a weaving mill, the number of looms to install and 
the sizes to spin our warp and filling must be settled. It is 
first necessary to decide upon the style of goods to be made, 
that is, the weight per yard, the width of the cloth and the 
number of threads of warp and filling to use. 

Suppose it is desired to build a mill to turn out plain 
cloth, 40 inches wide, 68 threads of warp and filling each 
per inch, the cloth to weigh at the rate of 4 yards per 
pound. This would be expressed as 68 x 68, 40 inches, 4 
yard goods. The looms are to run at 160 picks per minute 
and allow for a loss of 15 per cent in production for stop- 
pages, ete. The mill will contain approximately 20,000 
spindles. 

The first step to take is to determine the size yarn to 
spin for our warp and filling. To do this we must figure 
the average number of yarn in the cloth and from this we 
ean select the size of warp yarn to use and figure the cor- 
responding size of filling yarn. On the above mentioned 
class of goods, the warp and filling will take up about 8 per 
eent in weaving, and the warp will increase in weight, due 
to the added size, about 6 per cent. Then, 68 « 40 = 
2720 ends in the warp and 2720+ 24— 2744 ends in the 
warp, including 24 ends extra for selvages. As the warp 
yarn contracts 8 per cent in weaving, it will take 108 yards 
of warp to make 100 yards of cloth, then 2744 « 108 — 
296,352 yards of warp yarn in 100 yards of cloth. ‘The 
inerease in weight of the warp yarn, due to the 6 per cent 
size added, can be figured as a 6 per cent increase in the 
number of yards, and, 296,352 1.06 — 314,133.12 yards. 
Reducing this to hanks, we get: 314,133.12 — 840 — 
373.76 hanks of warp yarn in 100 yards of cloth. 

The width in the loom will be: 40 ~— .92 — 43.47 
inches. Then, 43.47 & 68 & 100 ~— 840 — 351.9 hanks of 
filling yarn in 100 yards of cloth, and, 373.76 + 351.9 — 
725.66 total hanks of yarn in the 100 yards of cloth. 

The cloth weighs 4 yards to the pound and 100 yards 
will weigh 25 pounds, then, 725.66 — 25 — 29.02 or prac- 
tically 29’s yarn for warp and filling. 

It is eustomary to spin the warp yarn several numbers 
heavier than the filling, so we will decide upon 27 combs 
for the warp and figure the corresponding size of filling. 
We found that there would be 373.76 hanks of warp yarn 
in 100 yards of cloth, then, supposing it to be 27’s counts, 
373.76 —- 27 = 13.84 pounds of warp yarn and 25 — 13.84 
== 11.16 pounds of filling yarn. Then, 351.9 — 11.16 — 
31.53 counts of filling yarn. 





We found that there would be 13.84 pounds of warp 
and 11.16 pounds of filling yarn in each 100 yards of cloth, 
or 55.3 per cent of warp and 44.7 per cent of filling. Then, 
for every 100 pounds of yarn spun, there will have to be 
55.3 pounds of warp and 44.7 pounds of filling and the 
total 20,000 spindles must be divided to spin the yarn in 
the above proportion. 

SPINDLES. 

Assume a speed of 9,500 revolutions per minute for the 
warp spindles and allow 10 per cent for loss of time. Pro- 
duction constant for the above condition is 165. The twist 
is 24.68 turns per inch. Rule for using production con- 
stant: 

Production constant divided by the counts multiplied by 
the twist per inch will give the pounds per spindle for a 
10-hour day. 

Applying this rule after finding the amount of produc- 
tion per spindle, we have 165 —— 27 +- 24.68 — .247 pounds 
per spindle, and 55.3 — .247 — 224 warp spindles. 

Assume the filling spindles to have a speed of 8,300 
revolutions per minute, and allow for 10 per cent loss of 
time. Production constant, for above spindle speed, is 147. 
The twist is 18.24 turns per inch. 147 — 31.5 X 18.24— 
.255 pounds per spindle per day. Then, 44.7 — .225 = 
175 filling spindles. 

Now it will be seen that, to produce the 100 pounds of 
warp and filling, it will require 224 spindles on warp and 
175 spindles on filling or in the proportion of 56 per cent 
warp spindles and 44 per cent filling spindles and as the 
total of 20,000 spindles must be divided accordingly, we 
will have 11,200 warp spindles and 8,800 filling spindles. 
Dividing the above into frames of 208 spindles each will 
give 54 warp frames and 42 filling frames. 

The production per spindle per day on 27’s warp was 
found to be .247 pound, hence, 11,200 « .247 — 2766 
pounds of warp yarn produced, and the production per 
spindle per day on 31.5’s filling was found to be .255, henee, 
8800  .255 — 2244 pounds of filling yarn produced and 
the total amount of yarn produced would be: 

2766 + 2244 = 5010 pounds. 

Allow for an average loss of 2 per cent in weaving the 
above yarn, we would expect only 4909 pounds of cloth to 
be produced per day. 

LOOMS. 

The following rule will give the production per loom 
in pounds: 

Multiply the picks per minute by the minutes per day, 
with the allowance for loss of time and divide by the prod- 
uct of the picks per inch multiplied by 36 and by the yards 
in one pound of cloth. 

The speed of the looms was taken at 160 picks per min- 
ute and allowing for 15 per cent loss of time, the follow- 
ing will give the production per loom: 

160 « 600 « .85 — 68 & 36 &K 4 = 8.33 pounds. 

We find that there would be 4909 pounds of cloth pro- 
duced per day, then 4909 —— 8.33 — 588 looms. 

Assuming a given number of looms and figuring the 
spindles required for these looms is more direct, but we can 
form no exact idea of the number of spindles required un- 
til the work is completed. Where it is desired to have a 
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given number of spindles, the above method is correct. 

In installing the above spindles, it is advisable to order 
several frames with combination builders so as to be able 
to spin either warp or filling yarn on them. In this way, 
the process is more elastic and permits the spinning of a 


greater or less quantity of either warp or filling, as the re- 
quirements of the case might eall for. 
THE END. 

[Note.—At the conclusion of this series of cotton ma- 
chinery calculations, Prof. Parker expects to republish them 
in book form. This announcement will be of especial inter- 
est to those later subscribers to Corron who have been un- 
able to secure back numbers.—Editor. | 





DRAFTS ON THE DRAWING FRAME. 
BY D. E. TRASK, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


A year or two ago in a discussion on the subject of 
causes and prevention of uneven yarn, the carding depart- 
ment came in for its share of the causes, and the care and 
operating of the drawing frames and speeders was includ- 
ed in a number of the valuable papers on the subject. 

I have noticed of late that some writers advocate re- 
ducing the number of doublings.and short drafts. In my 
way of thinking and my experience, I do not agree with 
them in their views, because, more doublings remedy bad 
piecings, length of light strands caused by uneven laps and 
by laps running out, and the new lap replaced, also the 
light work eaused by the stripping of the ecard. 

The doublings have also a large tendency toward mak- 
ing even and uniform yarn. It often happens that the 
earder cannot arrange his drafts so they will be the best 
theoretically, as each process must keep up with the other, 
and the drafts must be so arranged that the production 
must balance, each with the other, of the different pro- 
cesses. And in so balancing the different processes, the 
drafts are often excessive to the detriment of good work 
and even yarn. The question is, what is excessive draft? 

This is a question that has a broad field of opinion, and 
while I will not even try to lay down a rule, I will express 
my views and beliefs. I am a firm believer in short drafts 
and enough machinery in the different processes for the 
making of good yarn. For the last few years much of our 
cotton has kept diminishing in te length of staple. The 
cotton crop of 1911 has been proven by statistics to have 
contained a larger percentage of waste than for any previ- 
ous year. But we still adhere to our same drafts to the 
detriment of the quality of our yarn. 

In the arrangement of the drafts in the carding room, 
the number and production of the machines in the different 
processes and the finished production required have to be 
taken into consideration, many times to the detriment of the 
work, as better work could be produced with these draw- 
backs eliminated. ‘Then, there is the kind of goods to be 
made, the quality of same the number of yards to be spun, 
and the grades of cotton used. All these have to be con- 
sidered. 

Drafts that would be appropriate for one class of goods 
or yarns would not be practical for other kinds. It is there- 
fore impossible to have a fixed rule of drafts for the sev- 
eral classes of goods, yarns and cotton used. In treating 
this subject, I will take, for example, the making of yarns, 


*Pxtracts from a paper read before the Southern Textile Asso- 
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say from 10’s up to 24’s, with the required number of ma- 
chines in the different processes to give the finished pro- 
duction required, and at the same time a first class yarn, 
using good middling North Georgia cotton. 

Starting with an eleven ounce lap and a draft of 
about 85 on the ecards, this will give us a 52 grain sliver, and 
with three processes of drawing, with a draft of about 4.60 
on the back drawing, or first head; 5.60 on the middle or 
second head, and 5.96 on the finisher, this will give about 
a 60 or 62 grain sliver for the slubbers, making a one-half 
hank slubber roving. This keeps the draft within the limit 
of four, which I think should never be exceeded on a slub- 
ber. 

On the intermediates make a one hank, and one and 
one-half hank roving. This keeps the draft from four to 
six for the intermediates, and on the finisher speeders a 
three and five hank roving. This keeps the draft between 
six and seven. On the spinning make numbers from 10’s 
to 14’s from the three hanks roving 15’s to 24’s from five 
hank roving. This will keep the drafts from about 6.70 to 
9.70 on the spinning. I do not think that the draft should 
exceed ten on the spinning running this grade of cotton. 
In mills where there is no changing from one number to 





Fig. 1. Lay-Our or Gearing ON THE DrawineG FRAME. 
another, the draft could be arranged to work as a medium 
of the two extremes. 

We will now refer back to the drawing frame, about the 
drafting of which I would like to say a few words. The 
machinery builders in turning the frames over to the mill 
have the drafts so arranged that there is considerable lee- 
way for the draft gear used. 

We will presume that the right gear is put on and the 
draft between the second and third rolls is about right. The 
mill makes changes, a different hank card sliver is made, 
probably heavier, which is generally the way when the call 
is for more work, and the draft gear is changed on the 
drawing, and perhaps the draft between the second and 
third rolls equals or exceeds the draft between the first and 
second rolls. On the other hand perhaps the first and sec- 
ond rolls are doing all of the drawing. 

Here is a point where it is essential to figure out the 
intermediate drafts when making a change, and knowing 
just what the different drafts are between the several rolls. 
I believe in having a fixed draft for the work running, and 
not to change the draft gear unless for a tooth one way or 
the other. If a radical change is necessary, redraft the 
frame and put on gears to make it. 

For illustration, we will take the finished drawing 
frame, with the approximate draft of 5.96, leaving out the 
draft between the front rolls and the calendar roll, which 
we all know is regulated by testing and experience. 

In Fig. 1 we show the different gears for a draft of 5.96. 
We wil! now first get the draft constant. 
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98 & 68 & 11 — 22 & 9 = 370 draft constant. 

Draft constant divided by draft equals draft gear. 
— 5.96 = 62 draft gear. 

To get the draft between the first and second rolls: 40 
< 32 &K 11 + 20 & 28 &K 9 = 2.793 or 2.80 draft. 

To get the draft between the third and fourth rolls: 24 
x 40 kK 8 — 34 & 24 & 8 = 1.18 draft. 

Having the draft between the first and second and the 
third and fourth rolls. We multiply these drafts together 
and divide the product into the whole draft and the quo- 
tient will be the draft between the second and third rolls. 

2.80 X 1.18 = 3.30. 5.96 -- 3.30 = 1.80, or the draft 
between the second and third rolls. 

In computing this draft, to get the sum of two drafts, 
they should always be multiplied and the difference divided. 
Some carders believe in doing most of the drawing be- 
tween the first and second rolls. I have always adhered 
to and think it a good rule to have the drafts between the 
second and third rolls within one or near one as possible 
of the draft between the first and second rolls. That is, if 
the draft between the first and second rolls is 2.80, make the 
draft between the second and thrd rolls 1.80, or as near thai 
number as possible, and the third and fourth rolls as neaz 
1.20 as possible, but not over. 

The speed of front roll should be 400. On metallic 
rolls the actual draft is about nine per cent more than the 
figured draft. In starting a new room or changing from 
light to heavy product, or vice versa to get the proper 
draft for each process, you multiply the hank drawing 
wanted by the doublings and divide by the hank carding; 
extract the cube root from this sum and the answer will 
be the draft for each process to produce the required fin- 
ished drawing. 

Suppose, for instance, that a 60 grain finished drawing 
sliver is wanted from a 52 grain card sliver. To get the 
hank drawing: 8.33 ~ 60 — .138 hank drawing. To get 
the hank carding: 8.33 -- 52 — .160 hank carding. 

We will say that we have (which should be) three pro- 
cesses of drawing with a doubling of six. The product of 
the doublings is 6 & 6 & 6 = 216 hank drawing. 

216 & .138 == 29.808. 29.808 — .160 the hank carding, 
== 186.3. The cube root of 186.3 is 5.71, which is the draft 
that should be used in each process. In dividing this draft, 
I would advocate drawing one less on the back drawing 
than on the middle drawing and having about .50 less on 
the middle drawing than on the first drawing or finisher. 
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An American consular officer in a Mediterranean coun- 
try reports that a business firm in his district wishes to be 
placed in communication with American exporters of raw 
eotton, with the object of buying direct. This firm is in a 
position to beeome a large importer of cotton and is con- 
nected with cotton mills. References will be given, and 
correspondence should be in Italian or English. For 
further information apply to the Bureau of Manufactures, 

Washington, D. C., and refer to file No. 9302. 





The aggregate value of cotton woven goods manufac- 
tured in this country in 1909, exclusive of narrow fabrics 
such as tape and webbing amounted to $456,089,401. This 


is an increase of 87.5 per cent in comparison with the values 
of the same manufaetures for 1899. 
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CARDING COTTON FOR HIGH-CLASS 
YARNS. 





Contributed exclusively to COTTON. 
BY K. Tv Jd. 





Kind of card used, revolving top flat; and using for cot- 
ton nothing lower in grade than strict middling. 

Having prepared the cotton properly by cleaning it and 
making a good firm lap free from thick and thin places, 
and having a good even selvage, the lap is placed on the 
eard, to be further cleaned and converted into sliver. 

The lap being placed on the lap roll, is then drawn in 
over the feed plate, to the lickerin, by means of a feed 
roller, and is taken from the lickerin by the eylinder. It 
then passes from the cylinder to the doffer, and then to the 
calendar and ecoiler rolls, and into the can. 

Hold up some of the webb, as it comes from the doffer, 
and examine it thoroughly, and if it is free from imper- 
feetions, such as nepps, motes and cloudy spots, or uneven- 
ness, it can be said to be carded properly for high-class 
yarns and fabries. If it is-not free from these imperfec- 
tions, by all means go to work and don’t stop until you 
have it as near perfect as conditions will permit. 

Taking 165 revolutions per minute, which is the speed 
recommended by the machine builders for the cylinder, I 
am, after making several tests, fully convinced that 150 
pounds net per 10 hours for a 40-inch card is the limit, 
where good carding is absolutely required. But, of course, 
more can be put through with a sacrifice of quality. 

One particular test I made was with a card with the 
cylinder making 165 revolutions per minute, with a diame- 
ter of 5034 inches and a doffer of 2634 inches over clothing. 
The card had been running 10 years, and at the time I 
made the test, was doing about 178 pounds per 10 hours, 
and to say that the work was fearful wasn’t overdoing 
things a bit. The doffer was making 121% revolutions per 
minute, and the sliver weighed 70 grains per yard. The 
weight of the lap used was 16 ounces per yard which, after 
allowing for waste, made the card have a draft of about 90. 
The card at the time the test was made was only taking out 
about 12% per cent of the strippings, and hardly any 
motes or flyings. 

The first test I made was with the same doffer speed, 
121% revolutions per minute, but I changed the draft so as 
to produce a 60 grain sliver, which gave 151 pounds pro- 
duction per day of 10 hours. 

The next test I made was with the doffer making 111% 
revolutions per minute, producing a 65 grain sliver, which 
gave me the same production of 151 pounds. 

The last test I made was with the doffer making 10 rev- 
olutions per minute and producing a 75 grain sliver, which 
gave me the same production of 151 pounds, as in my other 
two tests. 

The product showed some improvement in quality, but 
was far from perfect, even after the production was re- 
duced from 178 to 151 pounds, I could not detect any dif- 
ference in the quality of the carding of the different tests, 
owing to the condition of the clothing and the manner in 
which they were set up. The lickerin had low places in 
it, and some teeth bent down. The feed plate was worn 
badly in some places, caused by the lickerin rubbing it. The 
mote knife was set to .017, which is too far. Liekerin to 
cylinder, .012 inch. ‘Sereen to cylinder %g inch at the front, 
and .034 at the back. Back stripping plate .012, and front 
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stripping plate .017; flats to cylinder .012; doffer to cyl- 
inder .010 ineh. 

The clothing on the cylinder was tight, but an irregular 
surface, caused by being ground with a flat grinder. The 
clothing had been redrawn once, and was pieced at the ends 
with clothing which was sumewhat lower than the rest, 
which soon filled up and caused the selvage to be very cloudy 
and full of nepps. Four of the flats had been reclothed, 
and the clothing was higher on these four than on the rest, 
which necessitated all the flats being set too far from the 
cylinder to keep the high ones from rubbing. 

The doffer clothing was bruised badly, caused by the 
eard hand letting the card run with the end down, until it 
choked the comb, causing it to stop and choke the doffer. 
Before the last test I made the following improvements: 

The feed plate was taken off and the high places were 
filed down even with the lowest ones, which made it very 
nearly as straight as it was when new. The lickerin was 
reclothed. The mote blade was trued up. The lickerin 
sereen, which had been badly abused, was repaired. The 
clothing on the cylinder and doffer was scraped up and 
ground, until the surface of the clothing became perfectly 
smooth and straight, which required eight days with a 
traverse grinding roll. The flats having the long wire were 
marked and ground down, even with the other ones by stop- 
ping each flat directly under the flat grinder, and letting it 
remain there until the clothing matched that of the others. 
It required about two days’ grinding on each flat to get it 
to match the rest of them. 

When grinding high flats they must be moved often, 
back and forth under the grinding roll, so that the grind- 
ing will be complete from one edge to the other. 

The following is the amount in thousandths of an inch 
that I had the eard set up after being ground and repaired: 
Feed plate to lickerin .012; mote knife to lickerin .012; 
lickerin to cylinder .010; flats to cylinder, back .012; mid- 
dle, .010; and front, .007; screen to eylinder, .250 at foot 
and .017 at the back; doffer to cylinder, .007; back strip- 
ping plate .017; and front stripping plate, .022. 

The per cent of strippings taken out was inereased from 
14% to 34, which is usually considcred the proper amount. 
The motes of course would vary according to the condition 
of the cotton. After the card had been set up for work I 
repeated the test as before, using the same weight lap, 
which was 16 ounces per yard. I made the first test with 
the doffer making 10 revolutions per minute, the weight of 
sliver 75 grains, and the net production 151 pounds. 

The next test I made with the doffer making 11% revo- 
lutions per minute, the weight of sliver 65 grains, and the 
net production 151 pounds. ' 

The last test I made with the doffer making 12% revo- 
lutions per minute, 60 grain sliver, and the net production 
151 pounds. 

The net production being the same in each ease looks as 
though the quality would be the same, but I must say that 
the last test proved to be the best so far as perfect carding 
or a perfect webb was the aim, but I want to say that the 
piecing up of ends on the card while the doffer was mak- 
ing 10 revolutions per minute was much less than when it 
was making 12% revolutions. I am unable to aecount for 
it unless it was because the comb had a better chance to 
collect the cotton away from the doffer. 

I then speeded the doffer to 141% revolutions per min- 
ute, keeping everything else the same, which increased the 
production to 175 pounds per 10 hours, and the falling off 
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in quality was very perceptible; besides, it made it very 
diffieult for the card hand to put up the ends when they 
would break. 

I find that I get better results when the surface speed 
per minute of the cylinder is about 26 inches to each 1 
inch of the doffer. No matter what the diameter of the 
doffer is. 

LIGHT, QUICK CARDING VS. HEAVY, SLOW CARDING. 

I fully believe that there is a place half way between 
light quick carding, and heavy slow carding that will give 
perfect results, i e produce a webb that will be free from 
imperfections, and if a test is made in any mill as I made 
mine, I fully believe that the carding can be improved some 
in all, and very much in some, mills. 

Now, as a matter of information to my readers, I will 
say that I have done quite a little experimenting with 
light quick carding, and I find that it has more disadvant- 
ages than the heavy slow earding or medium. One in par- 
ticular is that if the draft of the eard is very short and 
the lap is very thin, the feed plate has got to be perfect 
or the lap will go into the ecard in bunches as the feed roll 
will not grip it tight enough to keep the lickerin from pull- 
ing it in in bunches, which will cause cloudy or uneven 
carding. Another disadvantage is that the faster the dof- 
fer runs the more difficult it is to put the ends up when it 
breaks down, which is much oftener than it is on the me- 
dium speed. This of course causes more piecings and more 
waste, and also more bad work to hinder the other ma- 
chines. Then we have another drawback with light quick 
carding with a short. draft, and that is the difficulty in 
getting the pickers to make a good even sheet, i e one that 
is free from thick and thin places. 

To those that prefer the light carding, I will say that 
they will get much better results by using a long card draft, 
and medium heavy lap which will overcome the evils that 
I have mentioned as all my readers will know, so far as 
evenness is concerned. 

I have spun from 40s to 50s using strict middling cot- 
ton, from a 60 grain sliver and a 13% ounce lap and ob- 
tained first-class results with a 40-inch ecard, and am at 
present making a high-class No. 12 hosiery yarn with a 60 
grain sliver drawn from a 16 ounce lap using strict mid- 
dling cotton and am getting excellent results. 

To get first-class results with a card, it must be borne 
in mind that all the working parts must be kept in first-class 
shape, especially the cylinder, doffer, flats and lickerin, also 
the edge of the feed plate, for no matter how sharp the 
clothing on a eard is, unless the surfaces of the above men- 
tioned parts are straight and smooth, the carding will not 
be first-class. Also if any of the bearings, especially of the 
eylinder, doffer or licker get worn, they should be replaced 
with new ones at once. Worn boxes are detrimental to 
good carding. The screens must not be overlooked as 
when they get bruised or broken in any place they will not 
perform their duty properly. The mote blade should be 
kept perfectly straight on the edge and reasonably sharp, 
so that the motes will not slip by as they invariably get 
into the flats when they ought to go in the mote box. 

I try to make it a rule to grind my eards a little be- 
fore they need it, which is about every three or four weeks. 
I find that by not setting them up too close, they do not 
rub and get dull so quick, and I get a better average in 
quality than the fellow that goes to the extreme. 

During my twenty years of service in cotton manufac- 
turing I have come in contact with some carders that be- 
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lieved that unless the grinder was making the fire fly from 
one side of the machine to the other it was not grinding 
right, and then I have also met them that were to the ex- 
My idea of the proper way is 
to give a taper equal to about 114 times the diameter of 
the wire, which will give a good sharp point that will last 
three or four weeks before getting dull. Hard grinding 
beyond a doubt is injurious to the clothing also, as it is 
liable to get hooked, and if kept up long will become loose 
t e the wire will get loose in the cloth. 


treme on light grinding. 


With reasonably clean cotton, properly prepared in 
the picker room, a card will do good work for 3% hours 
without stripping, but will then begin to fall off in quality 
until stripped. Where good work is required, the cards 
should be stripped at least three times a day of 10 hours. 

A bad stripping roll, one that is either bent at the spin- 
dle or the clothing bent down and the wire broke off, es- 
pecially at the ends, will cause bad work, and leave lots of 
trash in the cylinder until it becomes embedded so hard that 
it will have to be picked out, and will eause the card to do 
bad work at the place where this trash is. I make it a 
point to keep my stripping roll in first-class shape, and I 
also see that the card hands strip the ecards thoroughly, 
leaving nothing in the cylinder or doffer. 

The oiling should be done once each day, but carefully, 
as oil should not be allowed to get on the clothing. Care- 
less oiling will lead to lots of trouble, especially if some 
of the bearings are neglected. 

There is no set rule as to how much waste a card should 
make, as it depends on the amount of dirt and trash in the 
cotton, but usually the strips taken out is from 3 to 4 per 
cent, and the motes and flyings will run from 1% to 1% per 
cent. 


DAMASK WEAVING. 


Contributed exclusively to Corron. 
BY T. WOODHOUSE AND T. MILNE. 


We have already indicated and illustrated what is per- 
haps the simplest form or method of producing patterns 
by means of damask or sateen weaves—we refer to the 
production of longitudinal stripes or stripes in the direc- 
tion of the length of the piece. While it is true that there 
is no limit to the breadth of any stripe which may be pro- 
duced at any part by means of either group of 5 or 8 
shafts or harnesses, and that narrow stripes of warp flush 
may alternate with broad stripes of weft flush, or vice versa, 
it is nevertheless advisable, and in many cases necessary, 
that the number of threads employed in any one stripe 
should be a multiple of the number of shafts employed to 
weave such stripe. When the numbers are so chosen, each 
leaf will contain the same number of heddles and hence the 
arrangement is of the simplest and most satisfactory kind. 
In pure stripe designs it is an easy matter to employ any 
number of threads in the stripe and still insure satisfactory 
binding at both joinings; this is of course obtained by sim- 
ply turning over one stripe to obtain the opposite effect. 
By this means any weave may be arranged to cut ai the 
joinings, but the simplest method is to adopt a number 
which is a multiple of the weave. It is only by strictly ob- 
serving this detail: with regard to eutting threads, that sat- 
isfactory binding of the edges of ‘the stripes can be sécured. 
Inattention to this apparently minor point leads to many 
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unsatisfactory results, not the least of which is the tendency 
of cloths, in which the stripes have been improperly bound, 
to wear thin and eut at these points after a few visits to the 
laundry. 

It is a natural and easy step from the production of 
longitudinal stripes to the production of transverse stripes, 


that is, those running from selvage to selvage. In a sense 
the production of the latter type of stripe is simpler than 
the weaving of the former, since in the development of 
transverse stripes, only one group or set of 5 or of 8 shafts 
or harnesses is required according to the weave to be em- 
ployed. As in the ease of the longitudinal stripes there 
is again no limit to the breadth of a stripe; it will be ob- 
vious, however, that the broader such a band across the 
cloth becomes the less it tends to be of the true nature of 
a stripe—but whether the stripes be broad or narrow, it 
is advisable that the number of shots or filling composing 
them should be a multiple of the base weave used. 
Transverse stripes, although capable of being woven 
with 4, 5, 6 or 8 shafts, invariably require the use of a 
dobby or othe- omplex shedding mechanism in consequence 
of the comparatively large number of picks to the round; 
if, however, the number of picks in the round of both trans- 
verse stripes does not exceed say about 24 picks, the pat- 
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Fig. 8. Simpie Design on 32 THREADS AND 32 PICKS. 
tern may be woven with a Woodcroft tappet. On the other 
hand, the picks per round in the longitudinal stripes equal 
only the unit of the weave—4, 5, 6 or 8—and may there- 
fore be produced by means of tappets of a simple and or- 
dinary character provided that the number of shafts em- 
ployed is not great. Both systems have evidently draw- 
backs; one requiring a small number of shafts and a large 
number of picks, while the other requires a small number 
of picks and a comparatively large number of shafts. 
Fig. 8 shows a simple design on 32, threads and 32 picks 
for a transverse stripe based upon the two 8 thread sateen 
weaves. Only one repeat of the pattern is shown in the 





way of the weft arranged as under: 
8 picks of weft flush, 1/7 sateen. 
16 picks of warp flush, 7/1 sateen. 
8 picks of weft flush, 1/7 sateen. 
Equivalent, when produced to 16 picks of each weave. 
It will be readily’ perceived that the pattern is complete on 
8 threads, and requires 8 shafts or harnesses. 


It will also 
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Fic. 9. Comsrnation Desien. 

be understood that each stripe may be made either broader 
or narrower, that both may be of the same width, or that 
different widths may obtain without increasing the number 
of harnesses, but that in each case the necessary alterations 
must be made for the altered number of picks. Changes 
in the width of transverse stripes may therefore be more 
easily effected than similar changes in the width of longi- 
tudinal stripes. No change in the number of shafts are re- 
quired, but for longitudinal stripes it is generally necessary 
to redraw the yarn in the harnesses and the reed before any 
material alteration in the pattern can be effected. The 
method of forming similar patterns by means of other 
sateen weaves will readily occur to any student of weav- 
ing. 

Many fabrics are produced for table decoration and 
other decorative purposes in which practically the entire 
pattern is developed in stripes, chiefly longitudinal, of vary- 
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ing width and character; but the most extensive develop- 
ment of straight line ornamentation of this character is to 
be found in the combination of the two types in both diree- 
tions. Figs. 9 and 10 illustrate two designs of this char- 
acter, in neither of which is the exact weave displayed. 
Each as a matter of fact is a motif for a design, and ev- 
ery small square in the design is supposed to represent a 
complete unit weave on 4 by 4, 5 by 5, 6 by 6, or 8 by 8 
threads and picks. Consequently: 

If 4 thread weaves be used the design is complete on 192 
threads and 192 picks. 

If 5 thread weaves be used the design is complete on 240 
threads and 240 picks. 

If 6 thread weaves be used the design’ is complete on 288 
threads and 288 picks. 

If 8 thread weaves be used the design is complete on 384 
threads and 384 picks. 

Fig. 11 shows the thread by thread and pick by pick de- 
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Fig. 11. Devetopment or A Portion or Fic. 9. Drart 

Detail, aT THE Borrom. 
velopment of a portion of Fig. 9 where each dark square is 
represented in Fig. 11 by a complete unit of the 3/1 broken 
twill and each light square represented by a complete unit 
of the 1/3 broken twill. One method of arranging the 
draft appears immediately under the design, and for this 
draft the cards would be cut according to the last 8 threads 
in the design. 

When two kinds of weaves, involving two sets of shafts, 
are used alternately as shown in Fig. 11, the patterns are 
often called two-division designs and would therefore re- 
quire 8, 10, 12 or 16 shafts according as the two unit weaves 
are on 4, 5, 6 or 8 threads and picks. All two-division de- 
signs, arranged with the weaves as shown in Fig. 11, could 
therefore be woven with 8 shafts, no matter how many 
changes there are in the width. All changes in the width 
are accompanied by corresponding changes in the length, 
but this alteration, as we have already seen, is easily made 
by adding the extra number of cards. It is therefore possi- 
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Fig. 12. A Dice Desten. 

ble to obtain more elaborate patterns with little extra cost, 
and Figs. 12, 13, and 14 illustrate three large dice designs, 
each square of which should be increased as mentioned 
above, according to the weave used, when arranging the 
pattern or design paper. With 4 thread weaves Figs. 12 
and 13 would require 320 threads and 320 picks, while Fig. 
14 would require 384 threads and 384 picks, with cor- 
responding increases in threads and picks for larger unit 
weaves. 

Patterns of this type can be evolved in almost endless 
variety; and, by many, this form of ornamentation—tech- 
nieally termed “dicing” or “eounterchange’—is considered 
as being the only correct type of ornament for table use. 
It is no doubt true that patterns of a flat and rectilinear 
nature formed the most ancient type of ornament to be 
found in connection with damask weaving, and it is quite 
possible that its continued practice led to the development 
of that most interesting and to this day, extensively prac- 
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tieed method of weaving, both in hand and power looms, 
known as the pressure harness. The antiquity of any sys- 
tem, however, should not, we think, be held as consecrating 
the results or production of that restricted system to the 
exclusion of those elegant and varied floral and other ef- 
fects which are the result of more modern machinery. 


The primary question affecting the sale of American 
goods in Peru are those of price, quality, terms, representa- 
tion, distance from place of production, and prejudice. 

European articles there, when they compete, average 
one-tenth to one-third cheaper than American goods. This 
handicap is sometimes overcome by the superior quality of 
the American article, but before entering this field the 
prices and nature of the competition to be met should 
be accurately ascertained. Questions of quality and local 
It takes time to 


create a local fancy for an article, and the smallest trifle 


prejudice are often closely interwoven. 


may upset the regard for the quality of an article, some 


‘minute detail found imperfect perhaps sending the order to 


Europe instead of to the United: States. 

Certain phases of industrial education have been so 
neglected in the United States, until the past few years, 
that foreigners have wondered that we have any foreign 
salesmen at all. Much is now being done in this line, but 
much remains to be done toward turning out salesmen who 
ean show their initiative in other tongues than their own. 
Only quiet, tactful persistent wrok will land orders in Latin 
America, and the pusher and hustler is often misunder- 
stood and gets no orders. 

The time from Panama to Callao, shortened from 27 
days in 1568 to 14 in 1900, has been halved in the past 
12 years, with an increase in our exports to Peru. While 
the Panama Canal will shorten the voyage from the United 
States, it will also shorten the distance to Europe and care 
must be taken not to flood this market beyond the needs 
of its people. 
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INFLUENCE OF TWIST ON YARN. 


Contributed exclusively to Corron. 
BY WILLIAM DAVIS, M. A. 








The practical man frequently complains that eompara- 
tively little of technical and scientifie training can be direct- 
ly applied to every-day requirements in the mill. He can 
frequently show cause for this complaint, but as often as 
not, he is unwilling to accept experimental methods in any 
shape or form and closes his mind to them. If we take the 
subject of this article as an example, the twist imparted to 
single and two-fold threads, the determination of the cor- 
rect twist is generally the result of experience which unde- 
niably, through time, becomes very reliable. Yet all are 
aware that rule of thumb methods combined with guess- 
work constitute the practice in ‘too many manufacturing 
concerns. In a case which came under the writer’s notice 
recently, the twist to be imparted to a certain type of yarn 
was determined by giving at first an excessive twist by 
hand and then holding it up until it untwisted itself to its 





A Represents Yarn Berore SPINNING. 


B SHows Same Yarn WitrH Normat Twist. 


EFFECTS OF TWIST. 

In twisting, the fibers are drawn into closer: contact 
with each other and are made to have a firmer grip on each 
other in the twining process. Thus the fibers which previ- 
ously had little surface attraction are now bound together. 
The diameter of the yarn gradually decreases as the twist 
increases, the fibers being drawn tighter and tighter until 
they begin to rupture under the effect of extreme torsion. 
At the point of excessive twist, the yarn exhibits a marked 
tendency to twist back on itself when tension is removed 
from the yarn. These go under the general name of “pirls” 
and frequently appear on threads where the twist may not 
be regarded as excessive, but necessary for practical pur- 
poses. The remedy in such cases is to place the yarn for a 
few minutes into a box through which a strong current of 
steam can be passed. The steam softens the fiber and ren- 
ders it plastic so that it soon adapts itself to its new posi- 
tion. The three stages just enumerated are graphically set 
forth in Fig. 1 in the photo-micrographs A, B and C. Fig. 
A represents the yarn as it appears in the last operation 
before spinning, where the amount of torsion is very lim- 


C Suows Same YARN 


Wir Excessive Twist. 


natural fold. The twist present after this operation was 
taken as the correct amount for the thread. 

The objection generally advanced against experiments 
earried out on a variety of threads is that they must vary 
in the quality of material and in the mode of treatment in 
the different processes, and the matter is allowed to rest 
there. Making due allowance for such variations, we shall 
endeavor to show that much general information regarding 
torsion may be gathered from careful and systematic ex- 
periments. Further, although it is not possible to arrive 
at general results which will apply for every class of yarn, 
yet accurate information regarding the individual classes 
may be acquired. 

When the material has passed through the carding and 
condensing and is drawn ready for the application of twist 
in spinning it appears loose and.soft, ready to fall apart 
when the least strain is applied. In such form it proves 
entirely unsuited for practical manufacture and torsion is 
applied by rapid revolutions of the spindle on the spinning 
frame. 


ited. The fibers are loose and a slight pull tells us that 
such a yarn would fare badly in the loom or frame. Fig. 
B shows exactly the same yarn with what may be termed a 
normal twist put on. Comparing B with Fig. A one can 
notice that the twist has reduced the diameter to about one- 
third of the original and the thread has been rendered very 
dense in structure. Fig. C shows the same yarn when it 
has reached the point of “excessive torsion.” The thread 
has now been reduced to about one-sixth of its: original 
diameter and exhibits one of the “pirls” just referred to, 
that is the thread has twisted about two turns upon itself. 
When those “pirls” or “snarls” reach the loom, the beating 
up of the weft draws them out, and slack threads appear 
in the fabric. 

The amount of twist present on the yarn has far-reach- 
ing effects in the cloth. The elementary requirements vf 
weaving and knitting demand that the amount of twist 
shall be sufficient to give enough strength and stretch for 
the thread to pass successfully through the manufacturing 
machine processes. There may be sufficient tensile strength, 
but if the elasticity proves insufficient, much of the strength 
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may be of no avail. In other words, the yarn would possess 
strength combined with brittleness. On the other hand, the 
manufacturer is confronted with the requirements of the 
trade with regard to the handle of his fabrics. Increase 
of twist renders the thread hard, and the production of a 
soft handle is not possible except by artificial methods. 

If the fabric is one in which much milling is required, 
the best results cannot be obtained from a hard twist, 
hence the fibers are not free to interlock as in the case with 
a softer twine. Increase of twist means decreased surface 
fiber so that the depth of coloring required for some cloths 
cannot be realized. To overcome these difficulties, manu- 
fatturers use for many classes of goods a softer twine for 
filling yarns. It becomes possible to do this, because all 
the strain to be borne by the filling is that of coming off 
the spool through the eye of the shuttle which is tensioned 
to a small extent. As a result, a yarn possessing much less 
twine or twist and consequently with a softer handle, can be 
employed for filling. A thread bearing only half the ten- 
sile strain of a corresponding warp thread is generally suf- 
ficient to fulfill this requirement. 

As is clearly demonstrated by the following experiments, 
each yarn increases its strength with the increase of twist 
up to a certain point, termed the point of maximum strain. 
This point reached, the strain remains practically stationary 
during the application of more twist until a point is reached 
which renders further twine impossible owing to the 
“snarling” and the internal rupture of the fibers of the 
yarn. It is to the “stationary” period that the manufacturer 
must turn when he wishes to get a specific result in the 
handle of cloth, for he knows that to increase the twist 
beyond the point of maximum strain does not increase the 
strength and wearing qualities of the fabric. 

EXPERIMENTAL EVIDENCE AND PROOF. 

A variety of woolen carded yarns were received from 
the manufacturer in the state in which they were spun. A 
certain length of yarn was not twined on a twisting ma- 
chine, the first test being made with two turns of twist per 
inch. Another length was taken and four turns per inch 
put on it, and so on, the twist for each experiment was in- 
creased by two turns per inch until the breaking point of 
excessive twist was reached. Each of those threads were 
taken in turn and tested on the newest type of single 
thread testing apparatus, the average of three tests being 
taken as the standard tensile strength and stretch for that 
degree of twist. The length of yarn tested on each occa- 
sion was 12 inches, the strain was recorded in ounces, and 
the stretch in inches and sixteenths thereof. 

Example 1. The first test is that of a single woolen yarn 
14 eut or equivalent to 134 run, and the following table 
gives the exact results: 


Average 

Turns breaking strain or Average 
Test No. per in. of twist strength of yarn stretch 

1 2 4 ozs. 14/16 inch 
2 4 1144 ozs. 1 4/16 inches 
3 6 17s ozs. 1 6/16 inches 
4 8 19 ozs. 1 12/16 inches 
5 10 21 oz. 2 2/16 inches 
6 12 1624 0zs. 110/16 inches 
7 14 16 ow. 1 7/16 inches 
8 16 1624 ozs. 110/16 inches 


18 turns impossible. 
For this particular yarn, therefore, we would at once 
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determine a torsion of 10 turns per inch as the point of 
maximum strength. We further note that the increase of 
strength is most rapid when the first tests of 2, 4 and 6 
turns per inch were made, an increase of two turns caus- 
ing an enormous increase in strength. Towards the point 
of maximum strength the increase is not so pronounced, 
but very steady. After the maximum strength point of 10 
turns per inch, there is a sudden decrease, after which the 
qualities remain practically unchanged. What has just 
been stated can be demonstrated with greater lucidness on 
referring to Plate 1, which has been constructed to the ex- 
act particulars of the above table. The horizontal squares 
are set off to represent turns per inch from 2 to 18, and the 
vertical squares to represent the ounces breaking strain. 
The section devoted to stretch has its squares set out in 
inches in a vertical direction. The form of the line clearly 
shows the stage of rapid increase from 2 to 6 turns, the 
steady rise from 6 to 10 turns and the subsequent stationary 
period from 12 to 18 turns per inch. 

Comparing the strength and stretch curves we gather 
that the one is practically the image of the other. Fre- 
quently during the “stationary” period, the yarn begins to 
exhibit an abnormal tendency to take-up length due to ex- 
cessive twist. This, however, cannot be said to show in- 
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creased stretch; it is merely a straightening out of the 
thread under the increasing tension. 

Example 2. The next test is of finer count, a woolen 
yarn 17 cut equivalent to 24g run. 

Average 
Test No. Turns per inch strength 
1 2 O7Z8. 2/16 inch 
6% ozs. 1 inch 
14 ozs. 1 1/16 inches 
20 ozs. 113/16 inches 
2324 ozs. 2 3/16 inches 
22 ozs. 2 1/16 inches 
1924 ozs. . 2 inches 
20 ozs. 2 5/16 inches 

9 16 turns impossible. 

The test was begun with no twist on the yarn and the 
stretch on two turns per inch is seen to increase from 134 
to 6% ounces, on four turns it has increased to 14 ounces, 
a remarkable demonstration of the effect of twist on a 
thread. The figures are shown in the strength and stretch 
diagrams of Plate 2, the line gradually goes up until the 
point 2324 ounees is reached at eight turns per inch, whieh 
constitutes the point of maximum strain, from there up to 
the point of excessive twist, the strength is either stationary 
or decreasing. In the yarn the breaking point was found 
when a twist of 16 turns was reached. 

Example 3. A finer count was next taken with a num- 


ber of 26 eut or 3% run. 


Average 
streteh 


m GW bo 
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Average 
stretch 
3/16 ineh 


Average 
Turns per inch strength 
2 2 ozs. 
+ 54/8 ozs. 14/16 inch 
6 66/8 ozs. 1 ineh 
8 106/8 ozs. 1 4/16 inehes 
10 10% ozs. 1 1/16 inches 
12 11% ozs. 1 4/16 inches 
14 11% ozs. 1 3/16 inches 
16 ll ozs. 13/16 inches 
20 11% ozs. 110/16 inches 
22 94/8 ozs. 1 8/16 inches 
24 turns impossible. 

The results of Example 3 show rather different from 
the first two. The strength gradually increases up to*12 
turns per inch, the point of maximum strength, after which 
the strength and stretch are practically stationary over the 
long range of from 12 to 22 turns. As a matter of fact, 
although the breaking or impossible point is not reached be- 
fore 24 turns per inch, the thread from about 18 turns up- 
wards proved quite unsuitable for practical purposes of 
weaving. It was cramped and uneven in appearance and 
“pirly” to such a degree that it would be unwise to attempt 


Test No. 
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to remove the snarls by steaming. Plate 3 bears out these 
figures very clearly. 
Example 4. The last example is that of 34 eut or 4% 
run woolen yarn. 
Average Average 
Turns per inch strength stretch 
2 32/8 ozs. 8/16 inches 
4 5 3/8 ozs. 110/16 inches 
6 oe ozs. 1 9/16 inches 
8 10 6/8 ozs. 114/16 inehes 
10 12 ozs. 2 1/16 inches 
12 10 ozs. 1 8/16 inches 
14 13 ozs. 2 2/16 inches 
16 12 Zs. inches 
18 12 3/16 inehes 
20 12 9/16 inches 
24 11 . 2 4/16 inches 
26 82/3 ozs. 1 5/16 inches 
28 Impossible 
These results are shown in Plate 4. It will be noted 
that the point of maximum strength was reached with 14 
turns of twist and that from this point to 24 turns the 
strength was practically stationary. 
(To. be continued.) 


Test No. 


Turkey annually consumes about $50,000,000 worth of 
imported cotton goods and cotton yarn, coming from 
practically every manufacturing nation, including Japan. 
American direct exports’ of cotton goods to Turkey during 
the five fiseal years ended June 30, 1911, amounted to the 
following sums: $249,453, $164,999, $288,735, $272,310, 
$335,327. The classes of cotton goods sold in Turkey, 
in the order of their importance, are: Prints, gray goods, 
bleached goods, and colored or yarn-dyed goods. Prints 


' inelude the ordinary shirting prints, printed flannels, and 


barchent, the latter being printed on one side and napped 
on the other, 

In gray goods the demand is for a heavily sized product 
weighing about 2.5 to 3 yards per pound in the 32-inch 
width, which is the most popular. All widths, from 30 
to 50 inches, ean be sold, however. The dealers prefer the 
goods put up in pieces of 33 meters, or 36 yards, but with 
40 laps or folds. A wide variety of bleached goods are 
sold, from the coarsest sheeting up to fine muslin and 
madapollams. In general they follow the same widths as 
gray goods. The finish is important, a soft linen finish 
being preferred. In prints, goods 27 to 29 inches wide 
are the most popular. A quality selling for 6 to 7 cents 
per yard is in great demand. The design in vogue there 
should be furnished and these are not nearly so conserva- 
tive as those sold in America. The principal variety of 
yarn-dyed goods sold is the so-called “toile de vichy,” 
which is known in this country as gingham. This is usual- 
ly 36 inches wide and comes in various qualities, selling «1 
7% to 10 cents per yard in Constantinople. 


The total cost of materials in the hosiery and knit good- 
industry of this country for the year 1909 was $110,241. 
053, of which the cost of cotton and cotton yarns repre 
sented 51.7 per cent. 


The best place to save coal is in the boiler room 
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THE PERMANENT FIREPROOFING OF 
COTTON GOODS. 


BY WILLIAM HENRY PERKIN. 


The Eighth International Congress of Applied Chem- 
istry held its sessions in New York City, September 6 to 
13. A large number of distinguished chemists from all 
quarters of the globe attended the meetings. There were 
several important papers presented of special interest to 
the Textile Industry. Among these was a general lecture 
given by Dr. William Perkin, of Manchester, England, on 
the “Permanent Fireproofing of Cotton Goods.” Dr. Per- 
kin is a son of Sir William Henry Perkin, the discoverer of 
the first coal-tar dyestuff. Dr. Perkin said, in part: 

Among the problems of technical interest which I have 
worked at during many years are the manufacture of arti- 
ficial camphor, of “synthetic” rubber and more particularly 
the permanent fireproofing of cotton goods and other in- 
flammable materials. The problem of prevention of fire has 
always been one of the most pressing and at the same time 
one of the most difficult and perplexing with which man- 
kind has had to deal. In very early times wooden houses 
caught fire and were burnt down and it is said that the 
Romans attempted to render wood fireproof by dipping it 
in a bath made of vinegar and powdered clay. 

This treatment, so strongly reminiscent of processes em- 
ployed many years afterward, would no doubt be effective 
in rendering the wood less liable to inflame, but it can 
hardly have had wide application because vinegar, in those 
days, was not easily obtained in quantity and was conse- 
quently an expensive substance. I have made a search in 
a number of old books with the object of discovering some 
other of the actual methods used in early times in connec- 
tion with fireproofing and the first pamphlet on the subject 
which I have been able to find, dates from 1638 when Nik- 
olas Sabattini published a remarkable paper in which he 
discussed the need of reform in the administration and con- 
struction of the theaters in Italy, and pointed out the dan- 
ger, which is always present, of fire breaking out on the 
stage, not only owing to the inflammable nature of the wood 
employed in the construction of the theater and for the 
decorations and scenery, but also on account of the inflamna- 
bility of the cotton material used in the scenery and for the 
dresses of the players. 

At a considerably later date—in 1735—Wild suggested 
a mixture of alum, borax and sulphuric acid for the same 
purpose and, in 1740, Fagot, in a paper read before the 
Academy in Stockholm, recommended a mixture of alum 
and green vitrol whereas, in the Dictionnaire del’Industrie 
published in the year 1786, there is a paragraph in which 
it is stated that a mixture of alum, green vitriol and salt is 
effective in making wood and other material fireproof. 

After the disastrous fire in Munich on the 14th of Janu- 
ary, 1823, which completely destroyed the Hof and Na- 
tional Theater, a large number of experiments were made 
with the result that the wood used in the construction of 
the roof and other parts of the new theater, was painted 
with several coats of sodium silicate and chalk. 

A eoating of this kind lasts for many years and, al- 
though it does not render the wood absolutely non-inflam- 





mable, it has at least this value that the incipient fire, which 
as a rule begins in quite a small way, meets with resistance 
at the outset, progresses but slowly and is easily extin- 
guished. 

At a somewhat later date, it was discovered that wood 
saturated with other salts such as for example, copper sul- 
phate or ammonium phosphate, acquires the property of 
resisting flame, but of all the salts, zine chloride seems to 
be the most efficient for this purpose. 

In the first place, zine chloride has great affinity for, and, 
therefore, attaches itself readily to, woody fiber, and fibers 
of all kinds and material saturated with a solution of this 
salt and then dried, are practically non-inflammable. This 
salt has also this valuable property that it is a powerful an- 
tiseptie and therefore very suitable for fireproofing the 
wood used in the construction of hospitals and other pub- 
lie institutions of a similar nature. 

But I do not propose to address you at any length on 
the subject of the fireproofing of wood and other building 
materials. What I wish to discuss is the problem of perma- 
nent fireproofing of wearing materials and especially of 
cotton and eotton goods and by permanent fireproofing I 
mean protection which is not removed when the materials 
are subjected to the ordinary domestic wash. 

Many disastrous accidents are on record which liave 
been ‘brought about by clothing catching fire; sometimes 
it is the ease of a child whose garments have come in con- 
tact with a spark or lighted match and sometimes disasters 
of much greater magnitude have resulted from the ignition 
of costumes made of tow or other inflammable material on 
the oceasion of charity entertainments or fancy dress balls. 

It has long been recognized that impregnation with cer- 
tain salts very much reduces and indeed may entirely de- 
stroy the liability of cotton goods to inflame and, of these 
fireproofing agents, I may perhaps be allowed to refer to a 
few only of the better known and more efficient. If a gar- 
ment, after washing in the ordinary way, is rinsed in a so- 
lution containing alum or is starched with a starch contain- 
ing a proportion of alum, the material, after drying, shows 
a marked reluctance to ignite, but this treatment has many 
draw-backs. In the first place it makes the material very 
dusty, and secondary, the fireproofing is only of a temporary 
nature since it is at once removed by contact with water 
and the process must therefore be repeated every time the 
goods are washed. Another solution which has been strong- 
ly recommended for the same purpose is made up with 
3 parts of ammonium phosphate, 2 parts of ammonium 
chloride and 1 part of ammonium sulphate in about 40 
parts of water. If the material after washing, is impreg- 
nated with his solution and dried, or if it is starched with 
starch made with the solution instead of with water, the 
dry material only ignites with difficulty, and, as it does not 
dust and is not prejudicially affected in any other way, this 
process has been used-with advantage not only in connec- 
tion with wearing material, but also for the fireproofing of 
lace curtains and other inflammable decorations. But in 
this ease also, the fireproofing agents employed are all solu- 
ble in water and one washing is sufficient to remove them 
entirely, leaving the goods at least as inflammable as be- 
fore. The process must therefore be repeated every time 
the goods are washed and this means expense which, in the 
long run, becomes considerable. 
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But a much more serious drawback to processes of this 
kind is the trouble they entail since, in order to fireproof 
the garment the washerwoman must have alongside the or- 
dinary wash tub, a second tub containing the fireproof so- 
lution and this complication, added to the expense of the 
salts, has been shown to be so serious that processes of this 
kind are quite impracticable, especially in the homes of the 
Again unless the materials or garments after wash- 


poor. 
ing have been dried before immersion in the fireproofing solu- 
tion, this solution cannot be kept uniform since, each gar- 


ment being wet when put in leaves the solution weaker than 
before and therefore of less protective value. To dry each 
garment between the washing and the fireproofing entails 
so much trouble and labour and expense that it would ob- 
viously prevent any general adoption of the practice. Al- 
though the substances I have mentioned and the salts of 
ammonium in particular, possess in a high degree the prop- 
erty of rendering material fireproof, there is one substance 
which confers the property of resisting fire to cotton goods 
in such a remarkable degree that it has long attracted at- 
tention and must be specially mentioned, and that is sodium 
tungstate. ~ 

A piece of muslin soaked in a weak solution of sodium 
tungstate and then dried is practically non-inflammable but 
unfortunately this salt is again so excessively soluble in 
water that a mere rinsing in clean water is sufficient to re- 
move it completely and the fireproofing is lost. And this 
applies not only to sodium tungstate but also to all the 
other salts which have, from time to time, been recommend- 
ed for fireproofing purposes; the result is not permanent 
because the proofing is at once removed when the goods are 
washed in the ordinary way. 

The problem on which I was engaged for several years 
and which has now been successfully solved, in a very sim- 
ple manner, was that of attempting to discover some pro- 
cess which not only made the goods non-inflammab™ but 
also permanently non-inflammable, and the researches on 
this subject were originally started in connection with flan- 
nelette, a material very largely and widely used for. eloth- 
ing especially by the poorer classes, and one of the most, 
if not the most, inflammable of all cotton goods. 

Flannelette may be briefly described as a kind of colico 
the surface of one or both sides of which has been “carded” 
or “raised” into a nap, the result being that the surface of 
the calico becomes covered with a fluff of minute fibers 
somewhat resembling a thin layer of cotton wool. This ef- 
fect is produced by subjecting the surface of the calico to 
the action of a series of revolving rollers covered with a 
vast number of small pieces of sharp steel wire, which tear 
up the surface, and the material is passed over these rollers 
over and over again until the required amount of nap has 
been raised. The result of this superficial covering of nap 
is—as everybody who has handled flannelette will know— 
a warm, pleasant and cosy feel and this is no doubt due 
to a covering of air being im risoned by the minute fibers 
thus producing a layer which aci- as a non-conductor much 
in the same way as in the case of {lainel. 

Flannelette is indeed little, if at all, inferior to flannel 
as a non-conducting material and as it is very cheap and 
does not shrink in the wash, it has become very popular and 
is manufactured in enormous quantities and almost univers- 
ally used for the clothing of children especially in the homes 
of the poorer classes. 

But it was not long before its increasing use showed 
unmistakably that it has one terrible draw-back—the nap, 
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which is its peculiar feature, makes it highly inflammable 
and much more so than the calico from which it was manu- 
factured. 

Flannelette is in fact, as I have already said, very much 
like ealico on the surface of which a thin layer of cotton 
wool has been spread and this layer is, of course, highly in- 
flammable. I ean easily demonstrate the difference in the 
inflammability of calico and flannelette by applying a light 
to strips of each when it will be seen that while calico burns 
in the ordinary way, in the ease of flannelette, the flame 
flashes over the whole surface of the fluffy cotton layer and 
travels with extraordinary rapidity. 

It is this property which makes flannelette one of the 
most dangerous of materials for clothing purposes. The 
alarming frequency of deaths by burning due to the wear- 
ing of flannelette beeame common knowledge, the coroners 
all over Great Britain repeatedly called attention to the 
matter and by degrees the agitation against its use for cloth- 
ing became so persistent that the Coroners’ Committee of 
the Home Office was directed to enquire into the matter. 

The committee recognized that whilst, to quote the words 
of their report, “We think the common opinion attributing 
to it (flannelette) a large share of the blame (of burning 
aecidents) is not far wrong” that it was impossible to pro- 
hibit its use without causing great hardship especially to 
the poor. Several years before this enquiry was held, one 
of the largest firms of flannelette manufacturers in Man- 
chester, becoming alarmed at the frequent occurence of 
fatal burning accidents and fearing lest these might lead to 
the prohibition of the sale of the material, came to me and 
asked whether I would undertake a series of experiments 
with the object of endeavouring to find a remedy for this 
state of things and, after looking carefully into the matter, 
I consented to do what I could. That the problem was a 
difficult one from. many points of view will be readily un- 
derstood if I briefly state the conditions which had to be 
kept constantly in mind while the experiments were being 
carried on. A process to be successful must in the first 
place not damage the feel or durability of the cloth or 
cause it to go damp, as so many chemicals do, and it must 
not make it dusty. It must not affect the colours or the 
design woven into the cloth or dyed or printed upon it; 
nothing (such as arsenic antimony, or lead), of a poisonous 
nature or in any way deleterious to the skin, may be used 
and the fireproofing must be permanent, that is to say it 
must not be removed even in the case of a garment. which 
may possibly be washed fifty times or more. Furthermore, 
in order that it may have a wide application, the process 
must be cheap. What was really to be aimed at was to treat 
the flannelette in such a way that it acquired practically the 
properties of wool which, for all ordinary purposes may be 
taken as the standard of a safe material. Apart from the 
other conditions which I have laid down, when one considers 
the vigor with which the ordinary washerwoman scrubs 

garments with soap, not infrequently with the assistance of 
the scrubbing brush, and takes into account the wonderful 
mechanical appliances now so largely used for washing 
clothes with the least expenditure of time, it will not be 
thought surprising that the discovery of a process of fire- 
proofing sufficiently permanent to resist these conditions 
seemed to me at first to be almost an impossibility. 

In deseribing the course of the research, I may perhaps 
be allowed to give a brief sketch of the development of the 
subject and to outline the reasoning which led to the insti- 
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tution of the various experiments. Some idea of the diffi- 
culty of the subject will be gathered when I say that Samuel 
Bradbury, who so ably assisted me in the work and has kept 
a record of each experiment, tells me that upwards of 10,- 
000 separate burning tests were made before the solution 
of the burning problem was reached. Besides these, a great 
number of further experiments have since been made to see 
whether an even cheaper process than that which has now 
been in commercial use for nearly 10 years could be dis- 
covered. 

I suppose that everyone would agree that, at the outset 
of the experiments, the condition which seemed most diffi- 
eult of realization was that of finding a substance which 
not only fireproofs but which during the process becomes 
so permanently fixed that it will prove to be absolutely 
resistant to washing with soap and water or mechanical 
rubbing. Obviously the substance which is to fulfill these 
conditions must, in the first place, be insoluble in water 
and secondly in order that it is not liable to be removed by 
mechanical rubbing and does not render the cloth dusty, it 
must be fixed in the fiber and not merely on the surface. 
I have already explained that when calico is dipped in a 
dilute solution of sodium tungstate, and then dried the ma- 
terial possesses in a remarkable degree the property of 
resisting flame and then again alum has often been recom- 
mended for the same purpose. Now when solutions of 
sodium tungstate and alum are mixed, an insoluble alumi- 
num tungstate is produced and it is clear that, if this solu- 
*ble salt could be fixed in the fiber, the material would cer- 
certainly be fireproof. It furthermore seemed reasonable to 
suppose that, as the salt is insoluble in water, it would re- 
main in the fiber even after several washings and therefore 
that permanent fireproofing might be achieved in this man* 
ner. 

A piece of flannelette was therefore soaked in sodium 
tungstate and, after passing through rollers, to remove the 
excess of the solution, left for a considerable time in a solu- 
tion of alum. It was then squeezed, dried and was passed 
through the same process again with the result that the ma- 
terial became almost as fire resistant as asbestos. When, 
however, the piece was thoroughly washed with soap and 
water, it was most disappointing to find that the greater 
part of the fireproofing was removed during the first wash- 
ing and after several washings, the material was little bet- 
ter than the original flannelette. 

While this unexpected result was being investigated, it 
was noticed that aluminum tungstate is soluble in acetic 
acid and is reprecipitated when the acetic acid is removed 
by evaporation or by the action of steam and as the pre- 
cipitate formed seemed granular in appearance, it was 
thought that this process, if applied to the flannelette, might 
yield a better result than the process of double decomposi- 
tion had done. Accordingly, a solution was made up of 
sodium tungstate, aluminum sulphate and enough acetic 
acid to dissolve the precipitate, the flannelette was thor- 
oughly soaked in this solution, dried and then placed in an 
ordinary steamer and subjected to the action of steam until 
the odour of acetic acid could no longer be detected. 

The material was, of course, non-inflammable and when 
it was washed, it was found that this property was dis- 
tinetly more resistant to soap and water than was the case 
in the first experiment but after several vigorous washings 
almost every trace of fireproofing had disappeared. These 
negative results seemed therefore to indicate that aluminum 
tungstate was not suitable for the purpose of permanent 
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fireproofing. On the other hand, the failure of this salt 
was possibly due to some peculiarities in its specific prop- 
erties and was not considered valid evidence that other in 
soluble tungstates might not combine more completely with 
the fiber and thus resist removal by washing. 

A careful examination of the tungstates was therefore 
made and such insoluble salts only selected for experiment 
which, like aluminum tungstate, are colourless since it is 
obvious that a fireproofing agent to be of any use must be 
eapable of application to white cloth without staining it. 
Several hundred pieces of flannelette were treated under 
the most varied conditions with all sorts of combinations 
which it was known would precipitate insoluble tungstates 
in the fiber but in no case was a satisfactory result achieved. 

However, a fact was noticed which afterwards proved 
to be of value and it was this that, of all the salts, the 
tungstates of zine and tin seemed to offer the most resist- 
ance to washing with soap and water. Thus, when the 
material had been thoroughly saturated with a solution 
made up of sodium tungstate, zine sulphate and enough 
acetic acid to prevent the precipitation of the zine tung- 
state, and the goods after drying were thoroughly steamed, 
the fireproofing was certainly fixed to some extent since 
it required several washings before the material burnt at 
all freely. But no amount of variation of the conditions 
produced a really good result and this combination had 
therefore to be abandoned. Since the tungstate proved to 
be insuitable to the exacting conditions of the problem, a 
general examination of almost every variety of salt, in- 
cluding ferrocyanides, aluminates, arseniates, antimoniates, 
zineates and plumbates was made. Many of these could not 
be employed in connection with wearing apparel in any 
ease because of their poisonous nature but it was thought 
that this general examination, which lasted several months, 
might yield some indication of the type of salt likely to 
prove resistant to soap and water, if, indeed, such type of 
salt existed at all. And as a matter of fact these experi- 
ments did prove to be the most valuable because when the 
results were all tabulated, the generalization gradually be- 
came apparent that certain soluble salts such as aluminates, 
antimoniates, zincates, and plumbates, in which the oxide of 
the metal functions as an acid, yielded precipitates es- 
pecially with zine and tin salts which exhibited much great- 
er resistance to washing than the commoner insoluble salts 
such as barium sulphate or magnesium phosphate. This 
generalization ultimately led to a very careful examination 
of the salts of tin because, as is well known, the oxides of 
tin dissolve in alkalis to form stannites and stannates and 
tin therefore belongs to the class of salts just mentioned 
and it very soon became evident that these salts do actually 
possess the power of combining with the fiber to a greater 
extent than any of the salts which had previously been ex- 
perimented with. 

In one experiment it was noted that a piece of flannel- 
ette, which had first been saturated with a solution of so- 
dium stannate and dried, afterwards similarly treated with 
a solution of zine chloride, was quite non-inflammable. Af- 
ter the sample had been subjected to a vigorous washing 
with soap and water a considerable amount of fireproofing 
still remained because, when a light was applied to the 
cloth, it only ignited with difficulty, burned very slowly, 
and either went out of itself or was easily extinguished on 
shaking the material. 

This development was so promising that the experiment 
was repeated in a great variety of ways but, although sev- 
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eral results were obtained which were much better than any- monly used in ordinary analytical chemistry, consists in 

thing which had been seen before, it was disappointing to adding certain soluble salts such as sodium sulphate or 

find that in all the cases the greater part of the fireproof- ammonium nitrate to the solution of the stannate, when the 

ing . lost after repeated washings. . ; whole of the tin is precipitated as oxide or hydrate. In 

In a later series of experiments the first solution was 46 to find out whether some process of this kind would 
again sodium stannate and the second consisted of sodium _.. . iy mi : 

; . . . precipitate this oxide in such a condition that it would re- 
tungstate, zine acetate and sufficient acetic acid to prevent . tly fixed in the f ‘ 
precipitation of the zine tungstate formed. The result in EG AA NR aa ' , ber, a number of pisces of 
this case was so good, the material being practically as safe flannelette were soaked in sodium stannate and, after thor- 

oughly drying, separately passed through various solutions 


as wool, even after repeated washings, that the first com- wie 
mercial permanently fireproofed flannelette which was Containing sodium or ammonium salts at the ordinary tem- 


placed on the market was made on these lines. perature and at temperatures up to the boiling point. Al- 
It was soon found, however, that the material thus treat- though, as was to be expected, the results were not uniformly 
ed had two serious draw-backs; it had a tendency to go good, a certain degree of permanent fireproofing was al- 
damp, and an unpleasant smell of acetic acid remained even ways achieved and consequently the matter was systemati- 
though the material had been steamed and washed, after cally followed up with the result that a process was gradu- 
the fireproofing process, before being sent out. And apart ally evolved which yielded material possessing quite re- 
from these two faults, the fireproofing was still not suffi- markable properties. The process is briefly this: 
ciently permanent and the cost of the process was too great The flannelette (or the material) is run through a solu- 
for it to be considered a satisfactory one. tion of sodium stannate of approximately 45 degrees Tw. 
A further series of comparative tests seemed to indi- in such a manner that it becomes thoroughly impregnated. 
f eate that the undoubted advance which had been made was’ It is then squeezed to remove the excess of the solution, 
1 mainly due to the use of the stannate, and it was therefore passed over heated copper drums in order to thoroughly dry 
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" decided to carry out a series of experiments using salts of it, after which it is run through a solution of ammonium 
tin exclusively. sulphate of about 15 degrees Tw. and again squeezed and 
The fabric after being treated with sodium stannate as dried. 


before, was, in the earlier of these experiments, passed Apart from the precipitated stannic oxide, the material 
through a fixing bath containing stannous chloride. A very now contains sodium sulphate and this is removed by pass- 
permanent fireproofing was again obtained, but the stan- age through water; the material is then dried and subjected 
nous chloride being a reducing agent, tended to destroy or to the ordinary processes of finishing. A long series of 
affect the colours of the material and the process would, trials, carried out under the most stringent conditions, have 
therefore, be generally applicable only to white cloth. conclusively proved that material, subjected to this process 
In order to get over this difficulty stannic chloride was ‘is permanently fireproofed. No amount of washing with 
employed, instead of the stannous salt as the fixing agent, hot soap and water will remove the fireproofing agent, or 
and to avoid any tendering of the material, care was taken in other words, the property of resisting flame lasts so long 
that the stannic chloride solution should be of such a as the material itself lasts. This extraordinary property 
strength that a little stannate was left unchanged in the of resisting soap and water seems to me to indicate that the 
material. oxide of tin is not present merely as an insoluble precipi- 
An excellent fireproofing was again obtained, for not tate in the cloth, but must have entered into some actual 
only did the material show very little tendency to inflame, combination with the fiber, yielding a compound which is 
after it had been washed several times with soap and water, not broken down by the action of the weak alkali of the 
but it had also in such other respects as appearance and soap. But a matter of hardly less importance from the 
feel almost ideal properties, the only objectionable feature practical point of view is that the material is not only per- 
being a slight tendency to dust on rubbing and shaking. manently fireproofed by the process I have just described, 
Now in this particular experiment, in which sodium stan- it also retains and acquires properties which make it as per- 
nate and stannic chloride had been employed together, the fect a material in all other respects as could be desired. 
substance which must have been produced in the fiber, and In the first place the treatment has no effect on the delicate 
to which the fireproofing must therefore have been due, is colours which are now so generally employed in connection 
stannic oxide and it seemed clear that this oxide or its hy- with the manufacture of flannelette and other cotton goods 
drate must have some remarkable power of combining with, and very careful experiments have demonstrated the fact 
or attaching itself to, the fiber which enables it to resist re- that the insoluble tin compound in the fiber has not the 
moval by washing and rubbing. slightest deleterious action on the most delicate skin. In 
But this process still left something to be desired on the addition, the presence of the tin compound in the pores 
seore of economy. A certain amount of the tin was un- gives the cloth a softer and fuller feel than that of the 
doubtedly wasted, for, in addition to that lost through a original flannelette and what perhaps is the mpst unexpect- 
portion of the stannate being left unfixed, it was noticed ed result is the fact that the material is considerably 
that a considerable amount of the tin oxide which was strengthened by the process. 
formed by the action of the alkali of the stannate on the A series of tests made by the Manchester Chamber of 
stannic chloride, was not permanently fixed in the fibers Commerce proved that the tensile strength of flannelette is 
of the material, and was therefore removed during the sub- increased nearly 20 per cent as the result of the introduc- 
sequent washing. Tin is so expensive that, in a process to tion of the tin compound into the fiber. 
be commercially successful, this loss must obviously be Further and very exhaustive tests made at the Munici- 
avoided. pal School of Technology, Manchester, on a machine special- 
There are many ways in which stannie oxide may be ly designed for testing the wearing properties of fabrics, 
precipitated from sodium stannate and one of these, com- showed an even greater gain in durability in the ease of the 
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fireproofed flannelette. These separate and independent 
tests conclusively showed tnat the increase in strength and 
durability was approximately equal to the cost of the fire- 
proofing treatment so that garments made from the per- 
manently fireproofed flannelette are as a matter of fact no 
dearer than those made from ordinary flannelette and are 
at the same time as safe as if made from flannel. 

This permanently fireproofed flannelette is now manu- 
factured on the large scale in Manchester under the name 
of “Non-Flam” and, although its introduction has been 
slow, it is being increasingly used and will, in all probabil- 
ity, ultimately entirely replace the ordinary inflammable 
variety. One of the difficulties experienced in connection 
with its general introduction is the fact, that, owing to the 
high price of tin, which is now quoted at about $1,050 per 
ton, the cost of process is not inconsiderable but, even with 
tin at this high price, the extra cost is not more than 2 
cents per yard, or about 3 or 4 cents for a child’s gar- 
ment. 
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It is hardly necessary for me to say that this process 
can be applied to any cotton fabric and is especially valu- 
able in connection with muslin because this material is so 
often used, especially on the stage, for dresses which, on 
account of their flimsy nature, are naturally highly inflam- 


mable. Another direction in which the process may be 
used with great advantage is in connection with lace ecur- 
tains. Many disastrous fires have occurred by reason of 
the ignition of lace curtains, and there can be no doubt that 
the greater majority of these would have been avoided if 
the curtain had been treated by the “Non-Flam” process. 
because even supposing the material did eatch fire, the 
flame is put out at once by the least shake. 

It is obvious that, if this process or some other process 
capable of giving the same protection from fire, was adopt- 
ed in the case of all inflammable cotton goods and especially 
in the case of material used for garments, many disastrous 
fires and the appalling loss of life especially among young 
children, might be avoided. 


Practical Problems Discussed by Cotton’s Readers 


We invite our readers to make use of this department for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 


the mill or the finishing plant. 


Questions, answers or letters need not conform to any particular style and will be 


properly edited before publishing. The editors do not hold themselves responsible for any statements of opinion or 
fact which may appear in this department unless so indorsed. This department is open to all. 





THE REASON WHY. 
BY Y. L. Y. GEORGIA. 


Eprtor Corron: 

I have noted for some time a discussion going on con- 
cerning the question “Why?” that was propounded by “W. 
B. W.” I respectfully submit the following thoughts and 
hope that they will be of interest to your many readers. 

First, I will say that the more twist that is inserted in 
the roving the smaller the strand will be. 

Second, the smaller the strand, the lay gear not being 
molested, the wider apart the coils of roving will lay on the 
bobbins upon which it is wound. 

Now, taking up the roll question, I am under the im- 
pression that a certain section of the steel roll, had at its 
neck, become worn so much that it had a tendency to slip, 
but not enough to cause the ends on that respective sec- 
tion to come down. That the loose section of the roll slipped 
gradually and not with a jerky motion, but that the end of 
the roll did slip enough so that it did not average up to the 
constant speed of that section that was in good condition 
and running up to its regular speed. 

With the stated condition I think all will agree that 
more twist was being inserted in the roving that was 
on the loose end of the steel roll, owing to the fact that its 
speed was not constantly up to the regular speed at which 
the tight end of the roll was driven. 

The twist is inserted in the roving by the flyer, between 
the flyer and the grip of the front roll, and in this particu- 
lar ease, the speed of the spindles and flyers being up to 
the regulations, the loose end of the steel roll being retard- 
ed gives the flyers and spindles more revolutions to the 
amount of roving bing delivered by the loose end of the roll 
than would be the case normally. The slower the roll re- 
volves, the more time is given to the flyers, which of course 
gives more revolutions to the spindles in proportion to the 


amount of roving being delivered by the loose end of the roll 
more twist in the roving than the average per inch of the 
roving that is delivered by the tight section of the roll that 
is running up to its speed. 

All are aware of the fact that more twist being in- 
serted in the portion of the roving mentioned above natur- 
ally makes the strands smaller in diameter, and this being 
the case, (the lay gear not being molested as it lays the 
roving correctly on that portion of the machine that is in 
good condition), the roving coils are wider apart than 
on the bobbins upon which they are placed. 

As the carriage of the machine goes on its upward 
stroke it places the layers wider apart on the bobbin. When 
it comes down on its downward stroke, it places the next 
layer of coils between the layer of coils of the preceding 
stroke, thereby reducing the diameter of the bobbins all 
along through the build. This, together with the reduction 
in the diameter of the strands due to more twist being 
inserted, causes the bobbins to be reduced in diameter and 
made smaller than the bobbins on the other section of the 
roll which is running up to its speed. 

This of course causes the ends to run slack on the re- 
spective bobbins fed by the loose end of the roller, for the 
smaller the bobbins the slacker the ends will run if the 
tension gear is not regulated to give tension to the roving 
to the extent of making the slack ends run tight. However, 
the tension gear cannot be changed to tighten up the ends 
that are running slack on the section of the roll that is 
loose, as it will cause the other ends on the tight section 
to run too tightly and thereby cause stretch and trouble 
with uneven yarn, ete. 


Briefly, my solution is: More twist being inserted, 


caused by retarded speed, which in turn reduces the diame- 
ter of the strands of roving, causing the diameter of the 
bobbins to be smaller in build throughout; the tension gear 
not being molested and the lay gear not being changed. 
This is the reason “Why.” 
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ANOTHER ANSWER FOR “W. B. W.” 
BY NEMO. 


Epitor Corron : 

In Corron for the month of October, your correspondent 
“W. B. W.” is still asking for the cause of the sliver run- 
ning slack. He says he has adjusted the remedy, but still 
wants to know why. The simple reason of its being stretch- 
ed through the roller not starting promptly is sufficient to 
cause the ends to run slack. They could be stretched, but 
not enough to cause them to break. By being thus stretch- 
ed, the sliver would be finer and therefore would build more 
slowly and require more twist than the others not stretched, 
but would only have the same twist and speed as the others. 


WHY THE SOFT BOBBIN? 





BY A. C. 


Eprtor Corron : 
A fine speeder tender, wrapped the roving once around 


the presser instead of twice. A very soft bobbin was the. 


result. I will be glad to have your correspondents in the 
practical discussion department explain the cause of this 
soft bobbin. I cannot see why the twist should be less, as 
the front roll and the spindle make the same speed as with 
twice around the presser. I trust I shall receive some in- 
teresting replies from your carder readers. 


IS IT “FACTOR” OR “MULTIPLIER?” 
BY H. E. W. 


Eprror Corron : 

I was very glad to note in the October issue that Mr. 
Parker replied to my criticisms of the terms he uses in his 
writings and the one point that I will try to make still 
plainer, is that of the twist factor. I don’t see how your 
correspondent can call the twist factor and the twist con- 
stant the same thing by substituting one for the other. He 
says general usage has made it proper to use either term, 
but general usage of things does not always make them 
proper. 

Your correspondent goes on to say in regard to the twist 
multiple or multiplier, that the latter is preferable and 
more accurate. He says the twist per inch is always the 
product of the square root of the counts of the yarn and the 
twist multiplier. In multiplication two factors are given 
to find the product. And in division the product and one 
of the factors are given to find the other factor. For ex- 
ample, we have \/25 = 5 the one known faetor, and the 
23.75 turns per inch (the product), and by the process of 
division 23.75 — 5 we get 4.75 the other factor or twist 
factor. 

This does not become a multiplier until we go into mul- 
tiplication, and not always then, for we might come back 
to your correspondent’s “general usage” of things again. 
Let us take up multiplication. In multiplication we have 
what are known as the multiplicand, multiplier and prod- 
uct. For example, \/25 = 5 4.75 = 23.75. 5 might be 
the multiplicand and 4.75 the multiplier, or vice versa, 4.75 
might be called the multiplicand and 5 the multiplier; in 
either case the product is, of course, the same. I don’t 
think that many persons, in the process of multiplication, 
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would use the first or longer way where three numbers 
would be produced and then added together to get the prod- 
uct, but would use the second or shorter process. That 
would necessarily change the multiplier into the multipli- 
eand. 


I still think that the proper term to be asked for in 
relation to twist would be twist factor. Since we have the 
one known factor \/25, which is 5, and the product, the 
twist, which is 23.75 turns; it is the unknown factor we 
want, and it is obtained by dividing 23.75 by 5, which gives 
the other factor 4.75. 


The total production of yarn in the cotton mills of the 
United States for the year of 1909 amounted to 2,040,290,- 
743 pounds, of which 470,370,995 pounds, valued at $109,- 
314,953, were made for sale. 


A large foreign import and export house informs an 
American consulate that it wishes a complete range of 
samples of cotton canvas, with prices ec. i. f. city of desti- 
nation. The canvas required is chiefly for the making of 
tarpaulins and tents. In writing to the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., refer to No. 
9736. 


THE DUTIES OF A MASTER MECHANIC. 


BY MASTER MECHANIC. 





Epitor Corton: 


In a recent issue of the American Wool & Cotton Re- 
porter, is an article signed by “Textile Mill Engineer,” who 
writes under the heading, “To Overdue Often Spoils.” In 
this article he takes to task some former contributor to that 
paper who has been writing on “The Master Mechanic, and 
Mill Mechanics.” My idea in writing this letter to you, is 
that as a Southern master mechanic, I believe that Corton 
is the true medium to present our ideas in connection with 
the position of master mechanics in textile plants. It is 
quite evident to any reader that both of these contributors 
were writing largely of Northern conditions, particularly so 
in the case of the person who signs himself “Textile Mill 
Engineer.” Whether he is an operating engineer or a con- 
structing engineer he fails to differentiate, but perhaps it 
makes little difference in the end which position he holds. 
His sarcastic allusions to the master mechanic aspiring to 
the position of agent, as well as architect or mill engineer, 
would naturally lead one to believe that his title of engineer 
eame down through the constructive class and his remarks 
were therefore largely caused by a slight attack of jeal- 

ousy. 

Not only did the former writer on the master mechanic 
cover the various points rather well, but in some respects 
he did not carry his details quite far enough. Here in the 
South, the master mechanic is, more often than otherwise, 
chief engineer as well as master mechanic. Also in many 
sections of the South, the master mechanic must be either an 
electrical engineer or else have sufficient electrical training 
to qualify him to act in that capacity on all ordinary occa- 


sions, and in all ordinary emergencies. By the word ordi- 
nary, in this case, I mean the usual or ordinary accidents 
or faults that may arise with electrical machinery and trans- 
mission, as against the occasional difficulties that sometimes 
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arise caused by electrical faults of an intricate technical 
character, that are not understood by any except thoroughly 
well versed students of electrical engineering. 

Referring again to the first writer’s group No. 16, which 
embodies construction, new mills, additions, and remodel- 


ing; a careful survey of textile plants in the South will in- 


dicate that there are very many plants where at least por- 
tions of this construction is put up to the master mechanic. 
I have in mind one place, where, before presenting a sug- 
gestion to the board of directors, the general manager al- 
ways had the master mechanic figure on the cost of the pro- 
posed building or change and submit as far as possible de- 
tailed figures of such cost to the general manager, from 
which he could quote when making his suggestion to the 
directors. He was thus enabled to say with comparative 
definiteness, just what a certain change was going to cost 
and what the effect on the plant as a whole would be after 
the change had been made. It was in no sense a question 
of the master mechanic usurping the position of the agent 
or general manager, but merely a case of the general man- 
ager using the ability which he knew his master mechanic 
possessed, in cooperation with his own knowledge of after 
effects, to present the situation in its true light to the board 
of directors for discussion and confirmation. This is by no 
means an isolated instance, as I have personal knowledge 
of this same action being taken in plants widely separated 
in several Southern states. 

Other additions to the master mechanic’s line of work 
come about as naturally, as did the necessity for him to 
understand electrical machinery and apparatus when the 
electrical development of this section of the country first 
began to be appreciated by textile plants. In one instance 
I know of a master mechanic who had to oversee the dig- 
ging of a number of drilled wells, varying in depth from 
100 to 1,000 feet, and afterwards the shooting of these wells 
with various quantities of dynamite in an effort to obtain a 
further flow of water from them. A man of the caliber of 
“Textile Mill Engineer” might have balked at handling dy- 
namite, but to the average practical master mechanic in the 
field, all such responsibility comes in as a day’s work and 
he thinks nothing of it, but merely adds it to his list of ac- 
quired facts, which makes him that much more valuable to 
the man by whom he is employed. 

A prominent New England cotton manufacturer, who 
was agent for several large mills in that section during 
his lifetime, and who was at one time president of the New 
England Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, once told me 
that the agent, general manager, or superintendent, which 
ever had actual charge of the plant, always depended large- 
ly upon his master mechanic to act as a kind of assistant to 
himself and in many cases he was the one man in the whole 
plant on which absolute dependence could be placed for 
prompt and efficient service in any emergency. In other 
words, instead of working as employer and employe, they 
should go through their practical working existence shoul- 
der to shoulder, each ready to bear the burden in case the 
other was absent. He led me to believe that the master 
mechanic should be an understudy to his employer, with an 
eye always keen for his employer’s best interests and al- 
ways willing to assume responsibility whenever it was nec- 
essary for him to do so. 

That this is often the case I believe to be a fact. To 
sight one specific instance, when I had just engaged with a 
new plant, the superintendent came to me and said: 

“Now, Mr. M., I want one thing understood between 
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us. Whenever you have to be away from the plant to go 
to the city for supplies, or to the foundry for castings, or 
when you have to be away for any other purpose, I want 
always to know about it, so that I can be on the job while 
you are absent and be able to get in touch with you if nee- 
essary. Also, whenever I am going to be away, I will 
notify you, and I want you to make it a point to always stay 
with the plant until my return. In other words, I want 
either you or myself to always be on the job, and ready to 
take care of any emergency which may arise. There is no 
one else here who is familiar with all the details; with the 
location of fire plugs, valves, ete., and with the ability to 
keep a cool head in the time of emergency or accident ex- 
cept you and I, and therefore I want one of us within reach 
always.” 

The ability of the master mechanic to care for dams, 
spillways, canals, head gates, water wheels, and other feat- 
ures of a water-driven plant, or a hydro-electric plant is 
also necessary. He should not only have good judgment, 
but be quick to perceive the necessary salient facts that go 
with each section of the country in which he is operating. 
As an example of this, a master mechanic had charge of a 
certain plant in one of our Southern states where the light 
sandy top soil was underlayed with a clay subsoil, from 
which the water ran quickly. The plant of which he was in 
charge was driven partly by steam power and partly by 
water power. The dam was of earth construction with a 
sheet piling core wall, and a wooden spillway. Owing to 
the nature of the country, it was very necessary whenever a 
rain eame, to immediately have the flashboards removed 
from the spillway in order to take care of the excess flow 
of water caused by this temporary downpour. He placed 
instructions with two reliable employes for one of them to 
always go to the dam at any time of the day or night when- 
ever a rain occurred and remove the necessary flashboards. 
In ease this first man had to be away for any cause, he was 
to at once notify the second man, and then he could look 
after the dam in case of rain. Whenever this work was done 
at night, the man doing it reported the time in the morn- 
ing and received double time for the work he had done. 
When this master mechanic moved to a new position, the 
company secured a master mechanic from a New England 
state to take his place. This man, while entirely competent 
in many ways, lacked that perception of which I am speak- 
ing, necessary to see the nature of the land on which the 
plant was located. He believed that the time spent by these 
men at night and for which they had received double time, 
was so much good money thrown away, so he notified them 
that he would look after the dam himself in the future and 
they could let it alone. A few weeks after this there came a 
heavy rain one night and the master mechanic, used to New 
England conditions, and under the impression that morning 
would be in plenty of time to raise the flashboards, waited 
until morning, before which time the water overflowed the 
top of the dirt embankment and washed out about 125 feet 
of the dam itself. 

In a smaller plant the master mechanic has many times 
to look after the yard gang and while in the larger plants 
he may have a yard overseer to work under him, he still is- 
sues general instructions as to the nature of the work he de- 
sires done and the yard foreman looks after that work. 
This also includes the upkeep of the mill village, streets, 
bridges, ete., in the immediate section of the mill, especially 
where the village is on mill property. This, despite the fact 
that “Textile Mill Engineer” states that very few mill cor- 
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porations of today own tenement property. If he will take 
a trip through the Southern states he will find that a very 
large majority of the mills in this section do own tenement 
property, and he will also find that one of the requirements 
of every master mechanic is to determine the best paint to 
use on these tenement houses both for appearance, protec- 
tion of property, and cost. He will also find that nearly all 
the larger mills carry a tinsmith, and one or two masons, 
besides their equipment of carpenters and machinists. He 
will find that the watchman and the watchman’s electrical 
time-clock is under the master mechanic, and it is up to him 
to keep both in proper working condition. A job that is 
frequently more difficult than it sounds, particularly in the 
case of the man. The elevators belong also to his equip- 
ment and in many cases he also does testing as regards to 
kinds of coal and oil it is best for him to use in the power 
plant and elsewhere. 

The writer this letter refers to also ridicules the fact 
that the master mechanic’s employes should be faithful to 
him, but if he had ever been a master mechanic in a plan‘. 
of a fairly large size, he would at once see that the ridicule 
rebounds upon himself when he makes such a statement. 
These employes may not be “sworn into absolute loyalty” 
by the master mechanic, but if the master mechanic is an 
able man, you can bank on the fact that the men he em- 
ploys swear by him and will stand up to him through thiek 
and thin in any kind of an emergency. Whien he tinds a 
man in his employ who goes and gets drunk during a critical 
period, the man never remains in his employ long after- 
wards. I have worked a large gang of men all day and all 
night on a repair job and sent them off one at « time as 
they could be spared from the job, so'they might snatch a 
few hours sleep and be ready for work the next morning. 
and while as master mechanic I did not get wne wink of 
sleep during the whole night, I knew that those faithful 
boys would be on hand in the morning and that I could have 
a chance to sleep while they looked after the ranning of 
the plant under the direction of the superintendent. 

While the management may have men at the head of 
other departments in which they place trust for the man- 
agement of those departments, as a rule those men are limit- 
ed to the technical requirements of their position. When 
the boss dyer could not make his ‘lye penetrate evenly on 
ribbed knit goods, and the outside of the rib would take the 
color evenly, while the inside when the fabrie was stretched 
open would be light, did the boss dyer remedy his di‘lieul- 
ty? No! The master mechanic was called nvor to find 
some means to stretch those goods as they were passing 
through the dye liquor and thus make tiem take the dye 
evenly. The dyer prepared the color and iatched the 
shade; he did nothing more. When a doubling machine 
caused a slight angular wrinkle in the cloth near the point 
of doubling, did the overseer of the finishing room indicate 
the cause? No! The master mechanie was called upen to 
find out why this wrinkle came there, what caused it and 
what was necessary to remove it. When an order came in 
for a sample lot of 5,000 yards of colored duck to be pasted 
onto the back of a like quantity of napped drill, it was the 
master mechanic with whom the superintendent consulted 
as to the building of a temporary machine, out of wood as 
far as possible and using spare parts frum other machines, 
to make a temporery pasting machine that could handle this 
sample lot of goods at the least possible expense. When 
lots of goods came out of the kiers insufficiently boiled and 
did not bleach properly thereby, the kier boiler said the 
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night fireman had let the steam get down below the speci- 
fied pressure to sufficiently boil the kiers. It was up to the 
master mechanic to prove that the man in charge of the kier 
boiling had been asleep on his job and neglected to propt- 
ly attend to the kiers and that it was not the fault of the 
steam at all. The instances that could be sighted are in- 
numerable, but they would probably in no way prove con- 
vineing to a “textile mill engineer,” and therefore I will not 
unnecessarily oceupy space by recounting them further. 

If anyone can see the relation between the master 
mechanie’s position and the I. W. W., which is undoubtedly 
the “Union” referred to by this “Textile Mill Engineer,” 
they can see deeper into his article than I have been able to 
do. I am not an advocate of unionism by any means, but 
I cannot see where it is in any way related to the master 
mechanie or his position. Neither am I able to see where 
the position of master mechanic has been any time clothed 
in “pomp and purple robes,” or as he says in another place 
referring to the master mechanic, his “pomp and glory.” 
“Pomp and purple robes” sound well, but unfortunately in 
the present case mean very little. The punple robes of the 
master mechanic in the smaller plant, are usually blue 
denim overalls. In the larger plants the master mechanic 
ean and often does aspire to the wearing of a high collar, 
which pleasure is his if he cares to assume it. Also he 
has a perfect right to keep his hands clean if he finds it 
available to do so and still carry on his work. 

To the young master mechanic, who has read both the 
earlier article entitled “The Master Mechanic and Mill 
Mechanics,” and this second article by “Textile Mill Engi- 
neer,” I will say that the former article will give you very 
much higher ideals and it is much better for you to follow. 
Under no circumstances; under no set of conditions; in no 
plant on top of God’s green earth, can you ever make your- 
self a too valuable man. When you get too valuable to stay 
in that plant, some other man will find it out and will be 
after you with an increased salary and an offer that you 
cannot afford to turn down. Do not be discouraged by the 
criticism and sarcastic slurs east out by this latter writer, 
because he only sees the master mechanic’s position from 
the viewpoint of a “textile mill engineer,” and that is not 
the proper viewpoint from which it ean be studied to the 
best advantage. Work to the advantage of the plant and 
its manager. Do everything that you are requested to do 
within the limit of your ability. Do not, under any consid- 
eration, if you ever hope to secure advancement, either with 
your present employer or with others, give him the reply 
to a request for information that you are not a “consulting 
engineer.” You are a consulting engineer insofar as it is 
in your ability to answer his inquiries, compatible with 
practical mechanics and accurate up to your limitations. 
You must realize that you have limitations and in making a 
reply to an inquiry by the agent or general manager, be 
frank with him and show him just what you have done and 
just how much of it you are certain of. If there is a point 
about which you are in doubt, frankly say so. Your em- 
ployer knows you are not a professional consulting engi- 
neer, but he does know that you are a keen, wide-awake, re- 
liable man; otherwise he would not come to you with such 
a question, in the first place. He would at once look up 
some man who is, or at least, poses, under the title of “tex- 
tile engineer.” I would be very glad to hear from other 
master mechanics, both North and South, as to their opin- 
ions on this subject. 


DecemsBer, 1912. 
SOME QUESTIONS ON DRAFT. 


BY BEGINNER. 


Eprror Corron : 

In changing the diameter of the middle and back draft- 
ing rolls on the spinning frame, why does it change the 
draft of the machine, that is between these respective rolls? 
I would like to have some of Corron’s readers give me a 
complete explanation of this feature. 

If it became necessary to change the diameter of the 
middle and back drafting roll as above, the specifications 
being back roll % of an inch in diameter and carrying a 
35-tooth gear; middle roll being 34 of an ineh in diameter 
and carrying a 20-tooth gear, and the draft between these 
two rolls 1.07. What gears would be required to produce 
a 1.07 draft if the diameter of the back roll should be 
changed to 1 inch and the diameter of the middle roll 
should be changed to % of an inch? 


SOME OF THE FIBERS USED FOR MANU- 
FACTURING PURPOSES. 


BY A. A. D. 


Fibers which are in general use in the textile trade may 
be divided into three classes, namely: vegetable, animal and 
mineral. Under the heading of vegetable fibers are cotton, 
flax, hemp, jute, and ramie or china grass. Wool and silk 
tre in the animal class. Asbestos in the mineral class. 

To distinguish one class from another the fibers or 
threads should be washed in a solution of hydrochloric acid, 
to free them from all impurities and dirt, then when dry 
apply a light, and if vegetable the fibers burn with a flame, 
and leave a white ash. If animal, they shrivel up quickly 
and leave a black ash. If mineral, they remain untouched. 
This method, although a simple one, is generally found 
useful, and doeg not take up a great amount of time. 

Cotton fibers vary a great deal in regard to the length 
of their staple, some having a staple of nearly two inches, 
while others do not average one inch in length and it is 
generally found that cotton with the longest staple is the 
one with the least diameter, and of a fine, silky, irregular 
appearance. A good stapled yarn is necessary, together 
with smoothness, strength and elasticity to make a good 
quality of cloth. 

If a small quantity of cotton is examined under a micro- 
scope, it will be seen that it consists of minute fibers, whose 
general appearance is that of spirally twisted bands, hav- 
ing thickened borders and irregular markings at intervals 
upon the surface. Or again, if looking at a cross section of 
some of the fibers, it would seem that some have flattened 
tubes, having comparatively thick walls and central open- 
ings, these are “fully ripe fibers” and the best to use to get 
good results. 

There are also what are known as dead or unripe fibers 
in cotton and these generally give trouble in the dyeing pro- 
cess, as they refuse to take the dye in places, and form 
specks all along the yarn. This is especially seen in indigo- 
dyed yarns, so it is necessary to have fully ripe fibers to 
produce a good yarn for dyeing. 

By steeping cotton in a strong solution of Caustic Soda, 
it becomes very lustrous and very much like silk in appear- 
anee, and when treated in this manner, the fibers become 
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thickened and more round, they are then what is known as 
mercerized yarns. 

Flax is a bast fiber and of a light brown color, and very 
strong. The fibers are hexagonal in section with knots at 
regular intervals in the length; the walls are also of a uni- 
form thickness, and it is the best fiber known to commerce 
for bleaching purposes. It is a multicellular structure and 
is endowed with properties that cotton does not possess, 
therefore it must be regarded as a true fiber. Commercial- 
ly, it is known as a linen fiber. The natural structure of 
this fiber facilitates both spinning and weaving. The fibers 
having an incumbent tendency when in the cloth, and this 
has much to do with the making of the finest and most dura- 
ble fabrics that can be woven. The thread is also more use- 
ful than any other for the building of Jacquard har- 
nesses. 

Hemp, another bast fiber, is chiefly used for making 
rope, open canvas and upholstering cloths. This fiber is 
highly lustrous, smooth and even and has a silk-like finish, 
it is also stronger than flax, but coarser. 

Ramie, or china grass, is also a bast fiber, and it is as 
pliable as cotton and nearly as lustrous as silk, besides be- 
ing of great strength, and under the microscope the fiber 
appears as flattened tissue structure, with very delicate 
transverse markings, the faintness of the markings on the 
stems probably causes the fibers to be so highly polished and 
so tender in the bend. 

When these fibers have undergone a bleaching process, 
the faint markings seem to be suppressed, and the luster 
shows up better. It will no doubt have a prominent place 
in the near future among the fibers used for manufactur- 
ing process, but the main difficulty at present is the re- 
moving of the fibers from the bark, or outer stems. It has 
a staple of from three to nine inches in length, and sur- 
passes cotton in strength. 

Jute is another fiber similar to ramie, and may be liken- 
ed to gas or water pipes in appearance. The fibers are 
strong and owe their strength to the structural parts of tis- 
sue, and the glossy silky tissue of the cells which have be- 
come solid. It is chiefly used in the making of ropes, and 
twines of a common order, and also for linings for slip- 
pers and rugs. 

Wool is a scaly fiber, and no other fiber varies to such 
an extent as wool in uniformity and firmness. It is fine, 
lustrous and silky, and also extremely soft and smooth to 


handle. A good specimen of wool fibers, when seen under 


the microscope, has well-developed scales, which overlap 


each other and are almost closed on the surface of the fiber, 


»~when the yolk or suint has been removed. 


Two variaties of thread are obtained from wool, name- 
ly, woolens and worsteds, and they are chiefly used in the 
making of dress goods, carpet and knitted goods. 

Silk is a fiber from larva or silk moth, and the fibers 
when seen under the microscope, have, on account of their 
transparency, been likened to a cylindrical glass rod. Silk 
is a consolidated flexible gum, and its value can hardly 
be overestimated in the textile industries. It is produced 
from two structures, one from each side of the body of the 
silk worm and is thus a twin fiber, with a groove between 
the parts. This groove structure is not visible to the naked 
eye, but can be seen when magnified. 

The grooved structure probably imparts great strength 
to the fiber, but at any rate it allows the light to penetrate 
the body of the fiber, and shows up the many bright tints 
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and colors of the silk. The finest of fabries are made from 
silk, and it is used a great deal in making dress goods, and 
also for ornamental purposes in other fabrics. 

Asbestos being a mineral fiber, is indestructible, and is 
chiefly used in the making of fireproof doors, drop curtains 
for theaters and packing for pistons of steam engines. 

While this does not cover all the fibers used for manu- 
facturing purposes, still it will be found to treat to a useful 
extent on the principle fabrics in use at the present time. 


The increase in the production of endless belts during 
the past ten years amounted to 191 per cent in quantity 
and 215.1 per cent in value. 


Inquiries about anything pertaining to the textile indus- 
tries will be cheerfully answered by Corton. 


THE A. H. WASHBURN CO. 


Following the merging of the Saco-Pettee Company, of 
Biddeford, Me., and Newton Upper Falls, Mass., and the 
Lowell Machine Shops, of Lowell, Mass., A. H. Washburn, 
who has been in charge of the office of the first-named con- 
eern at Charlotte, N. C., has relinquished his position and 
will devote his time in the future to the organization and 
development of the A. H. Washburn Company. 

The new A. H. Washburn Company has already se- 
eured a charter and proposes to conduct an extensive busi- 
ness in general machine work, erecting manufactories, build- 
ing machinery, ete. Mr. Washburn will have his new of- 
fices on the eighth floor of the Realty building. His long 
experience in all lines of machinery and his wide knowledge 
of conditions in this territory will be invaluable to him and 
the new A. H. Washburn Company in the extension of its 
business, which already has a valuable start in the South- 
ern territory. 


THe Mopoc Co., Inc., of Fernwood, Pa., following the 
progressive tendency of the times, has recently concluded 
some extensive investigations in the field of sizings, soluble 
tallow and cotton softeners. They have called to their aid 
chemists of national reputation in research work along 
these lines, who have co-operated with their own chemists 
and practical men in an endeavor to produce a product 
which would give the most satisfactory results in each line. 
They make announcement to their many friends and eus- 
tomers that their improved products are giving surpris- 
ingly good results everywhere, which have more than war- 
ranted the expense incurred in their investigations. Their 
large new fireproof factory enables them to handle all or- 
ders promptly. 


“The Even Hand,” by Quincy Germaine. 276 pages. 
Illustrated. . Price $1.20 net. Postage 15 cents. Published 
by The Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

This is a story of retributive justice. The story is set 
in a New England mill town. The principal characters 
are mill officials of an opposite type, one merciless and 
grasping and the other siding with the men. The lesson 
taught is that of fair dealing and consideration for others 
is often answered with much good will. For purpose of 
illustration the characters are admirably drawn. It is a 
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An American consul in the Far East transmits the name 
of a firm which has been organized with a capital stock of 
$50,000 for the purpose of establishing a towel-weaving 
factory. It is proposed to start the factory with 100 looms. 
For further information apply to the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. and refer to 
No. 9462. 


The feature of the exports of cotton from Bombay 
during the year has been the greatly increased trade with 
Japan and China. Already there has been a demand in 
Japan alone for 736,339 bales, or 292,810 bales in excess 
of the requirements for last year on the same date. 

The stock in the hands of mills, dealers, and exporters 
on May 16 was estimated to be 700,000 bales. 


NEW MACHINERY AND TRADE NOTES. 


well-known fact that men with a character similar to that 
given to the agent in the story, are seldom met with in suc- 
cessful textile mills today. The occasional exception to 
this well-known rule, however, is well exemplified by the 
author of this book. The story is full of interest and the 
faet that it is the first book of a new author and bids fair 
to be remarkably successful, leads us to expect future books 
of even greater promise. The lesson taught by the story 
is an excellent one and the book will make an acceptable 
and much appreciated holiday gift to any one interested in 
textile work. 





THe FARBENFABRIKEN OF ELBERFIELD Co., 117 Hudson 
St., New York City, are sending to the trade the following 
eolor cards: Diazo Black 02G; Alizarine Geranole B; Sul- 
phon Orange 5G; Para Yellow 2G; Rhodoline Blue 5 B; 
Paradurole; Diazo Fast Yellow 2 G; Benzoform Red G; 
Orange G, Brown R, Brown 4 R, Violet B, Blue B, and 
Bordeaux R. Copies of any of these color cards may be ob- 
tained by forwarding a request to the New York office of 
the company. 


J. H. Mayes, Southern Agent for the Easton & Burn- 
ham Machine Co., and loeated at Charlotte, N. C., is send- 
ing out a recent catalogue of the Easton & Burnham ma- 
chines, calling special attention to a new model bobbin 
spooler with a special bobbin holder. This bobbin holder 
is attached to a yoke made of iron which supports the bob- 
bin trough in such a manner that the bobbin whether full 
or empty is brought into contact with the tension wire. This 
tension wire is free to move in a vertical direction. The 
holder is japanned so as to reduce the friction of the bobbin 
in its revolution in the trough and also that it may be easily 
kept clean. In operation the varying tension required is 
obtained, first, by the inclination of the holder to a hori- 
zontal plane, and second, by the rocking motion of the bob- 
bin trough as well as by the vertical action of the tension 
wire. .The latter, however, offers the greatest range of 
control. The new model spooler has been so arranged as 
to reduce the width to 43 inches over all, which permits 
the placing of these machines in line with spinning frames 
when desired. The back spindle is. single-rail self-oiling. 
Creels and boxes are made of steel or wood as may be re- 
quired. 
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Southern Offices 
814-815 Empire Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


H. & B. AMERICAN MACHINE COMPAN 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


COTTON MACHINERY 


Are You Interested 
to know what is 


the best? 


—_— 


Hopper Bale Openers 
Feeders 
Self Feeding Openers 
Breaker Intermediate and 
Finisher Lappers 
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Revolving Flat Cards 
Drawing Frames 
Slubbing Frames 

Intermediate and Roving 
Frames 


Send for our 
Descriptive Circulars 


with lists of users 


Improved Spinning Frames 
Twisters 
Cone Winders 


Warpers and Slashers 


WE INVITE YOUR INVESTIGATION AND COMPARISON 


The September issue of Cotton Chats published by the 
Drarer Co.. Hopedale, Mass., contains one of the most 
unique advertising features that has ever been brought to 
the writer’s attention. 

Forty-three years ago the original double spinning ring 
patent was granted to William T. Carroll. Double rings 
were introduced by the predecessors of the Draper Co. and 
rapidly replaced the single rings then used on spinning 
frames. Since that time improvements have been made in 
details of manufacture whereby rings of better and more 
uniform quality are secured. In 1907, they registered in 
the U. S. Patent Office the trade mark “Mirror,” and their 
double rings have since been sold under this trade mark. 

The “Mirror” spinning rings with the prestige of forty- 
three years of manufacture, have established the standard 
for quality, and in this issue of Cotton Chats above referred 
to, is shown a number of illustrations of one or more Mir- 
ror spinning rings arranged with two or more mirrors for 
photographing. This arrangement of rings and mirrors 
make a photograph of such clearness that it is very diffi- 
eult to tell whether the camera is reproducing the original 
ring or whether it is reproducing the reflection of the ring 
in one or more mirrors. The first thought that strikes the 
recipient of this set of photographs is to reason out the ar- 
rangement of the mirrors to make the rings show up in the 
manner which they do. After giving the different pho- 
tographs the necessary thought to determine this feature, 
it will be very safe to assume that the trade mark “Mirror 
Rings” is indelibly stamped on the mind of the man who 
has taken this trouble. Those who have not received a copy 
of this issue of Cotton Chats, would be well repaid for the 
trouble of sending for one if it could be secured. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 

Man Or Machine, Which? by Al Priddy, 111 pages, 
75 cents net, postage 8 cents. Published by The Pilgrim 
Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

In the first chapter of this work the author has revived 
and typified the old feeling of hatred of the man toward 
the machine which has come down through all the ages 
since the earliest invention of labor-saving machinery 
“This is a machine age,” says the author, “and from the 
chattering alarm clock which interrupts our dreams in the 
morning to the automobile which hums us home from the 
party at midnight the gap in our day is crowded with our 
helpers, machines.” He shows that the average workmen, 
whenever they see machinery producing materials that were 
formerly made by hand, doing it quicker, cheaper and more 
perfectly and with less effort, it begets in them a fear which 
is almost a creed, that machinery will more and more rob 
them of their initiative; that machinery will take away the 
dignity from labor. When this power gets control of the 
men, not only the machinery but the employer, the owner 
of the machines, the stockholders and the manager, becomes 
the target of their illegal conspiracies and the object of 
anarchistie philosophy. Says the author, “Stop that 
man who carries the red flag and ask him the reason for all 
this riot and unmoral treatment of orderly laws, and he 
will reply mainly because the machine is mastering us and 
will master us if we don’t fight.” Then the author goes on 
to show that the further influence of the machine on the 
operatives is to weaken the bonds of loyalty between the 
man employed and the employer. This is principally be- 
eause the part taken by the man and his individual ma- 
chine performs only an infinitesimal part of the work neces- 
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sary to produce a finished product, and therefore, accord. 
ing to the author, the man loses interest in his work be- 
cause he is not producing a finished product. This theory 
is, however, wrong, to a large extent, inasmuch as each man 
does produce a finished product. He may perform only 
one operation on that produet, but that operation must be 
performed correctly and in the best possible manner. An 
operative may be running a finisher picker, for example, 
and while his only operation is to handle laps from the 
breaker picker and run them through his machine and turn 
them out into the other laps for use on the eards, still it is 
very necessary that those laps should be even, should be of 
the correct weight, and that the machine which he operates 
should produce these laps in as nearly a perfect manner as 
possible and clean the cotton to the greatest possible ex- 
tent while so doing. If a man has ambition; if a man de- 
sires to make of himself an able and expert operative; he 
will think not of the fact that the machine is preparing the 
cotton much faster and better than he could possibly do it 
by hand, but he will try and see how great a quantity of 
‘laps, perfectly prepared, it will be possible for him to se- 
cure personally, through the medium of that machine. For- 
merly all knots on the spoolers were tied by hand, while to- 
day, in nearly every mill, one will find the girls equipped 
with an ingenious little device attached to the hand, which 
ties the knot instantly and clips the ends to a certain speei- 
fied length. Traverse the mills of the country; question 
the spooler tenders North and South, and how many oper- 
atives will you find that would exchange their present knot- 
iers for the old-fashioned finger-tied knots? One can safely 
say none. 

In a further chapter the author indicates the effect of 
the machine on the employer to be also of a disastrous 
nature, inasmuch as it tends to make the employer lose both 
the economic interest in the man as an employe and the 
human interest in him as a man. However, in still another 
chapter he admits that the suggestive result of any care- 
ful study of the modern industrial situation reveals the fact 
that no matter how complex machinery shall become, the 
working man will always be left to master the machine. 
He praises the standpoint of the employers who make a 
distinet practical appeal to the operatives to use their in- 
ventive ability and make suggestions to him for either the 
improvement of the machine or the product. Many up-to- 
date plants have now adopted this plan, and no doubt others 
will in the future. The second practical method that ap- 
peals to the author is that being made by many keen in- 
dustrial leaders in offering substantial aid in the way of 
assisting their workmen to secure patents on their inven- 
tions and perhaps in the marketing of same. The author 
then discusses man’s economic and moral mastery of the 
machine and finally pietures the new employer. “An em- 
ployer who must not only have scientific technical training, 
but must also be scientifically trained in moral economy, 
psychological insight, sanitation, ethies and domestie eul- 
ture.” In other words, idealism is to pay dividends. Mod- 
ern so-called welfare work brings its own reward. This 
book will be found worthy of attention by mill managers 
and department heads, largely because it presents all the 
phases of the question in a straightforward way. ‘It per- 
mits the reader to get an insight into the point of view of 
the different factors in modern manufacturing, and while 
some of its features are perhaps slightly overdrawn, as a 
whole, it will accomplish the desired results. 
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THE SACO-LOWELL MERGER. 


The stockholders of the Lowell Machine Shop recently 
voted to inerease the capital stock for the purpose of pur- 
chasing the plant and business of the Saco-Pettee Co., 
Saco, Me., and Newton Upper Falls, Mass. The new 
company will be known as the Saco-Lowell Shops. With 
exception of Vice-President James C. Howe, formerly gen- 
eral manager of the Lowell Shops, the officers of the new 
company are the present officers of the Saco-Pettee Co., 
including the following: President, Henry S. Shaw; treas- 
urer, R. P. Snelling; general agent, Frank J. Hale. Rob- 
ert F. Herrick, former treasurer of the Lowell Shop, will 
be chairman of the board of directors. The latter has the 
following members, in addition to the officers named: Har- 
court Amory, Seth M. Milliken, Charles E. Rogerson and 
Wilmot R. Evans. 

It is understood that the present plants of both compa- 
nies will be continued, but that each will run on the ma- 
chinery it is best equipped to produce. The Lowell shops 
have recently been largely reorganized and re-equipped. 
Extensive additions are being built at the Upper Falls plant 
of the Saeo-Pettee Co. The shop management of the new 
company will remain as at present. Executive offices will 
be in Boston, and there will be Southern offices in Atlanta, 
Ga., and Charlotte, N. C. 

A. H. Washburn, of Charlotte, N. C., who has bee: 
Southern agent for the Saco-Pettee Company and its prede- 
cessor for the past 14 years, has resigned his position and 
will not continue as Southern agent for the new company. 

Succeeding Mr. Washburn as Southern manager of the 
merged companies at Charlotte will be Rogers W. Davis, of 
Atlanta, who has filled the office of representative of the 
Lowell Machine Shops for several years. 

The general executive offices of the Saco-LoweLu SHors 
in Boston will be in the Columbian National Life Insurance 
Co. building (now under construction), Franklin street, 
after January, 1913, and are now temporarily in the Firs! 
National Bank building, 60 Federal street, Boston. 


There are still some textile manufacturers who use tal- 
jow as a softener. They ought to make a trial of the solu- 
ble softening oils, made by the Arasot Mra. Co., 100 Wil- 
liam St., New York. They will be astonished at the smooth 
finish of the warps, the easy parting of the threads in the 
lease rods, the bright and clean appearance of the slasher 
cylinders. Especially fine results they would observe with 
close woven goods, sueh as corduroys, velveteens, sateens, 
umbrella cloths, cambries, ete. The seasons have no in- 
fluence on soluble softening oil, say the manufacturers, and 
it remains sweet, uniform and pliable summer and winter. 
It is neutral and easily blended. 


At the regular monthly meeting of the board of diree- 
tors of the JosepH Drxon Crucisie Co., held recently, the, 
following changes in the officers and board of directors were 
made on account of the death of Vice-President William H. 
Corbin: 

George E. Long, former treasurer, was elected vice- 
president to sueceed Mr. Corbin; J. H. Schermerhorn, for- 
mer assistant seeretary and assistant treasurer, was elected 
to membership in the board of directors and treasurer of 
the company. Albert Norris was elected to the office of 
assistant secretary and assistant treasurer. 
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A Mile of Barrett Specification Roofs 


ings free from leaks and that the painting bill 
alone up to date would probably have amounted 











The wonderful Bush Terminal in Brooklyn, 


N. Y., illustrated below, includes, 181 buildings, 
comprising tremendous warehouses, enormous to at least $50,000.00. 


pier sheds for docking ocean steamers, huge 
factory bulidings, a large modern power house 
and an enormous freight structure. 


These buildings stretch for a mile along New 


Special Note. 


We advise in- 
corporating into 
plans the full 
wording of The 


We wrote to the Bush Terminal Company, 
asking what they thought about Barrett Speci- 
fication Roofs. The Vice-President replied: 


York harbor. Their total roof area is 3,100,000 “We use this kind of roofing because Barrett Specifi- 
square feet—more than seventy acres. our experience has shown it to be the best eation, in order 
This entire area was covered with Barrett and cheapest. Our analysis of first cost of to avoid any 
Specification type of roofs, for the following application and cost of maintenance entitles eieunGeretana. 
° reasons: us to speak with some measure of author ing 

1. Low first cost. ity.” a ie 
y . " ne Q er any abbre- 
2. No maintenance expense, such as We shall be pleased to mail architects, en- viated form is 
painting, ete. gineers or owners of buildings copy of the desired, how- 
b 4 _ , r . . ‘yer Ie o 
3. They are not injured by steam, gases Barrett Specifications with diagrams from a Ry Po 
and acid fumes. which blue prints can be made. Address our cested. ™ 

4. They are fire retardent and take the i eae 
base rate of insurance. a tOOFING: 

5. The net unit cost, that is, the cost per * Shall be a Bar 
foot per year of service, is lower Barrett Manufacturing Company | "tt _ Specitica: 


as directed in 


ee wer od cade ortingd 2 New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. printed Specifi. 

Although some of the buildings are fifteen Louis, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Kan- cation, revised 

years old, the roofing contractor states that the sas City, Minneapolis, Seattle, August 15, 1911, 

expense for maintenance of this entire roof Corey, Ala. The Paterson Mfg. mi a 

area has been less than $10.00. He estimates Co., Ltd.:—Montreal, Toronto, and enbdect to 

that if metal or ready roefings had been used, Winnipeg, Vancouver, St. John, the inspection 
N. B.; Halifax, N. 8 requirements. 





it would have been impossible to keep the build- 
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A GIN COMPRESS. 


The accompanying i'lustration shows a gin compress 
which packs and bales the cotton ready for shipment to 
the cotton mill, or for export without further handling. 
This method saves time, storage, transportation, freights, 
sampling, ete. 

A density of thirty pounds per eubie foot and a square, 
well-eovered bale is obtained as against twenty-two pounds 
per cubie foot and a loosely covered bale by old style com- 
presses. The press will handle the cotton from any num- 
ber of gins up to six. The operation is a continuous one 
for gins, packer and press. 

The cotton is received from the gins into a hopper 
from which it is automatically and systematically fed into 
a packer box. Here it is packed under steam compression 


m f me 
| a oO 1s =a i 
' ~ 





until five hundred pounds of cotton has been received, and 
then instantly transferred to the press where it is quickly 
compressed into a bale under hydraulic pressure. The op- 
eration is a mechanical one from the time the cotton is re- 
ceived in the packer hopper until the bale is dropped onto 
the floor with the exception of fastening the ties, which 
is done by hand in the usual manner. 

The systematic and uniform method of packing the 
eotton before it is transferred to the press rids the cotton 
of all air pockets, and insures a uniform bale in size and 
shape. Both ends of the bale being open during the pro- 
cess, allowing the air to be expelled, removes all danger of 
bursting the ties while in storage or transit. 

This is but one of the numerous styles of presses man- 
ufactured by Tue Hypravutic Press Mra. Co., of Mt. Gil- 
ead, Ohio. This concern makes a specialty of hydraulic 
presses and pumps for high pressure purposes. They also 
design presses for special requirements. 


We are just in receipt of a very interesting copy of 
Cortright’s Metal Shingle Advocate. 

This is a monthly publication issued in the interests of 
good roofs, and we suggest that you write for a copy of 
the Advocate, if you are contemplating re-roofing or build- 
ing a new property. It is free, and sent postpaid. Write 
to Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 50 North 23rd Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


S. H. Smith has been appointed Southern agent for the 
Sreet Heppie Mra. Co., of Philadelphia. Mr. Smith is a 
graduate of the Textile School of the A. and M. Ce 


lege, Raleigh, N. C. 
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ALUMINA SOAPALITE. 


Alumina Soapalite is a new detergent in powdered form 
for use in laundries, and textile mills where washing and 
bleaching is done, for adding to all kinds of soap to im- 
prove the quality, and, in fact, in any place where soap, 
soda or alkali is used. 

It is made by combining the oxide of the metal Alumi- 
num with other minerals in such a manner that the produei 
combines chemically with alkali forming a new substance 
which they call Soapalite. It is really a mineral soap. It 
is not simply a new mixture, but it is a new chemical ecom- 
pound or substance. 

Alumina Soapalite has double the cleaning energy of 
the best fat soap, and this is the reason: As is generally 
known, fat soap splits up when dissolved in water into 
acid and alkaline salts. It is the alkali of the alkaline salt 
which does the cleansing. The alkali in the presence of 
greasy dirt combines with fatty or vegetable substances 
and becomes an inert salt when it is saturated with such 
matter. The above action is also true of Soapalite. When 
treated with water we have the mineral acids combined with 
the alkali in solution as an alkaline salt, and since the deter- 
gent value in Soapalite is about double that in fat soap and 
is capable of combining with the acids of grease or oils 
the same as the alkali in soap, it is evident that this addi- 
tional amount of alkali serves as a relay and gives Soapa- 
lite a double cleansing energy. 

The manufacturers claim that what they have accom- 
plished in the manufacture of Soapalite is the holding of the 
alkali bound to the alumina and other minerals until it ac- 
tually comes in contact with grease and this enables them 
to put what is equivalent to a larger amount of alkali in 
the Soapalite without running any risk of attacking the 
fabric being washed and yet obtaining the benefits that 
would otherwise come from the use of free alkali. 

Alumina Soapalite in proper proportion will not in- 
jure the most delicate fabric and can be used alone, and 
with soap in any proportions and to displace soda, borax. 
or potash, its detergent power being far greater than scda 
or borax and its use safer than potash. It is manufactured 
by the Etecrric SMevtTiIne AND ALUMINUM Co., Lockpoi:t, 


a 


Inquiries about anything pertaining to the textile indus- 
tries will be cheerfully answered by Corron. 


MILL NEWS 


Notices of mill projects, additions or lmprove- 
ments are solicited for this degartment 





ALABAMA, 

TUSCALOOSA. A mill is to be established at this place for 
the manufacture of shuttles. Land has been leased and operations 
on the buildings will be started shortly. J. M. Price and F. B. 
Taylor, of Hattiesburg, Miss., are behind the project. 

FORT PAYNE. It is reported that the Buster Brown Hosiery 
Mills have awarded a contract for additional machinery which is 
to be installed in its plant here. 

HUNTSVILLE. The old spinning frames of the Abingdon 
Mills are being displaced by new up-to-date machinery. Some 


new card room machinery is also being installed. 
JACKSONVILLE. William P. Hazelwood, of Boston, Mass.. 


and associates who recently purchased the Velina Mills are plan- 
ning to engage in the manufacture of cotton yarns. It is un- 
derstood that they will take out the 200 looms at present in the 
plant and install an equipment of 5,000 spindles and accompany- 


ing machinery. 
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Some of these imitations look like RU-BER-O|D but that is merely on the surface. The 
rocfing buyer cannot see what is underneath, or he would not be fooled in buying goods on their 
appeara.:ce Onlv. 

As a house built on a poor foundation cannot last, neither can a roofing founded on n poor 
material give the service expected of it. 


Take None but the Genuine 


RU-BER-OID 


Accent on the “RU” and always spelled 
with one “B” 
Unless the RU-BER-O|D Man is shown on the’outside 
wrapper,| the roofing is not the genuine’ RU-8ER-OID 


K A-LOR -C 
(Colored Ruberoid ) 
ROOFING 


RED---BROWN---GREEN 
The permanently colored prepared roofing 








The ideal roofing for Bungalows, Cottages—in fact suitable 
for any building where artistic effect is desired. 


The Standard Paint Company, 
100 William Street, NEW YORK 


BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, 
DENVER, DALLAS 
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OF CONSERVATIVE INVESTORS 


Send for our October Investmeut Circular 


TURNER, TUCKER &@ CO 


BOSTON 
24 Milk Street 





CONNECTICUT. 
The Hartford Kuitting Co., 


who recently moved to 


purchased $8,000 worth of additional machinery 
Alling Co. 


DERBY. 
this city, have 
from the A. H. & C. B. 

GEORGIA, 

ATLANTA. The American Tape Co. 
porated and is organized at $50,000 capital stock. Sims Bray is 
président and treasurer; J. R. Mobley, vice president; and John 
Hill, secretary. This company has installed machinery and wil! 
run by electric power. 

BARNESVILLE. The Aldora Cotton Mills, of Barnesville, are 
having some additional tenement cottages built in its village for 
the use of the operatives. 

COLUMBUS. The Meritas Mills, of this city, has definitely 
decided to increase the equipment, This increase will bring their 
.000 with additional increase in looms 
This means approximately 


has recently been incor- 


total spindleage up to 2% 
to take care of the other machinery. 
the addition of 14,000 spindles and 300 looms. 

MACON. The Manchester Mfg. Co., of this city, is replacing 
some of its old equipment by new. 

ILLINOIS. , 

QUINCY. L. C. Barns, representing Eastern capitalists seek 
ing a site for a cotton mill to employ approximately 1,000 opera- 
tives, has telegraphed to the Chamber of Commerce that Quincy 
has been chosen for the location. Residents of this city are to 
contract and subscribe for one-half the capital stock. 

MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE. The contract for the new warehouse building 
of the Mount Vernon-Woodbury Cotton Duck Co., which was 
mentioned in a previous issue, has been awarded to the Aberthaw 
Construction Co. The warehouse will be of reinforced concrete. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
the Mississippi Mills of this 
The mills have not 


They are equipped 
with steam and 


WESSON. It is reported that 
city have been soid to English 


been in operation since the early part of 1911. 
with 16,496 spindles, 611 looms and equipped 


dyeing plants. 


capitalists. 


MISSOURI. 

ST. LOUIS. It is reported that the machinery for the St. 
Louis branch of the Lowell Bleachery, of which much has been 
heard in the past year or so, is practically all finished and that 
this Western branch will soon be ready for operation. 


NEW YORK. 


NEWBERRY. Ground has been broken for another addition 
to the plant of the Chadwick Bleachery of this place. Two ad- 
ditions have already been made within a few months past and 
still another is now under way. The new buildings are to be 
used for additional space in their dyeing and bleaching. 

KINGSTON. The Kingston Knitting Mill has been incorporat- 
ed to deal in knit goods. 

NORTH CAROLINA, 

MONBO. The Turner Mills Co., has let contracts for the 
building of five new houses for the use of its operatives. 

SALISBURY. Another enterprise which will be launched in 
Salisbury soon is known as the Meridith Hosiery & Mfg. Co., of 
which W. L. Horah is the principal stockholder. This new con- 
cern will operate in a building on North Long street. The plant 


is to be run by electric power and will manufacture half hose, 


ladies’ and misses’ ribbed hose. 

CHAPEL HILL. It is reported that the Thomas F. Lloyd 
Mfg. Co., of this place, which plant was completed in April, 1911, 
and which is capitalized at $200,000, has been bought by the Dur- 


ham Hosiery Mills who already have one mill in operation at 


this place. 
BURLINGTON. The equipment of the 
city have been considerably increased by 


Sellers Mills at this 
the addition of 20 


machines. 
ROCKINGHAM. The PeeDee Mfg. Co. has recently added a 


Psarski dyeing machine to its equipment. This is the fourth 
machine of this kind to be installed by the PeeDee Co. 

MONROE. The Monroe Cotton Mill is to have an addition 
built to its present plant to accommodate 5,000 spindles and 60 
looms. 

OHIO. 

CLEVELAND. The Fashion Knitting Co., of this city, has 

been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. 
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Manufacturing and Industrial Stocks 


ISSUES WELL ADAPTED TO THE REQUIREMENTS 





Yielding 5 to 7 Per Cent 





NEW YORK 
111 Broadway 





PENNSYLVANIA. 

EASTON. New carding, new spinning, and winding machinery 
has been installed at the Chipman Knitting Mills of this place. 
This new machinery will practically double the capacity of the 
plant. The new dye house is also being erected which will be 
used for dyeing silk hosiery. 

PHILADBLPHIA. The Royal Knitting Mills, manufacturers 
of sweater coats, and Evans & Stoneley Knitting Mills, also man- 
ufacturing sweaters, at Germantown, are to be consolidated. The 
combined mills will be operated under the name of The Royal 
Knitting Mills, and the plant now located in the city will be 
removed to the plant in Germantown. B. Robbins is president 
of the new company and he recently purchased the old West 
Knitting Mills in the rear of the Germantown plant. They also 
propose to erect a new mill in the near future. 


ROBESONIA. The Robesonia Knitting Mills are to build ap 
addition to their present structure 35 by 40 feet. 


PHILADELPHIA. The Brown Knitting Co., is to enlarge its 
plant by the addition of another story. Contract for the work 
u.a8 already been awarded ard the cost of the addition will be ap- 
proximately $35,000. 

MILTON. Announcement has been made that the West 
Branch Knitting Co., of this place, will greatly increase its out- 
put. Arrangements for the installation of new machnery is under 
way and 140 new machines will be installed in the part of the 


plant that has been known as the spinning mill. These machines 
will be electrically driven and the increased output of the plant 


Wul amount to 250 dozen pieces of underwear a day. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


SMITHFIELD. The Abedore Weaving Co. has recently been 
incorporated to manufacture, dye, print and finish textiles. It 
is capitalized at $100,000. The incorporators are T. F. Green, 
Frank L. Hinkley and Frederick W. Tillinghast, of Providence. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


GREENVILLE. The Woodside Cotton Mills have recently 
awarded a contract to Fiske-Carter Construction Co., to erect an 
additional building of slow burning mill construction five stories 
high, to cost approximately $100,000. 


KERSHAW. The contract for the erection of the new Kershaw 
Cotton Mill has been let to the Gallivan Construction Co., of 
Greenville, 8. C. 

TENNESSEE. 

HARRIMAN. It is reported that the management of the new 
Harriman Hosiery Mill has leased a large building in which a 
school is to be established for teaching girls how to knit hosiery. 
The necessary machinery will be installed apd a large number 
of girls will be taught in order to have a large force in readiness 
when operations are started at the new plant. The progress on 
the plant is being rapidly made, and the buildings are nearly 
completed. A 150 H. P. steam plant is also being erected. 

PRENDEGAST. The new mill, which was reported as being 
planned for Prendegast, has placed all its contracte and is now 
outlined to be about as follows: The building will be of standard 


mill construction 187 by 160 feet. The ment will include a 
440 H. P. electrical plant, 10,000 spindles with accompanying 


machinery for a daily capacity of approximately 4,000 pounds of 
ply and hosiery yarns. 

CROSSVILLE. J. 8S. Reed is interested in a plan to establish 
a hosiery knitting mill at this place. It is reported that ex- 
perienced knit goods manufacturers are to manage the enterprise 
and propositions are being submitted for a plant to cost from 
$70,000 to $75,000. 

SOUTH PITTSBURG. The new addition to the Aycock 
Hosiery Mills when completed will necessitate the management 
doubling its present force. This mill employs at present about 
300 boys and girls, and is located near the station of the N. C. 


& St. L. Railroad. 
VIRGINIA. 
DANVILLE. The new addition for the Riverside and Dan- 


ville Cotton Mill Co., is already under way. The work of ex- 
eavating a foundation for the new mill is being done and 150 
new tenant houses are also being built. This company recently 


placed a contract for painting the entire 600 tenement houses 
belonging to the company. 
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REDUCE COST | (ortighthooh a 


of your baling by installing modern Balers that will save time, 

labor and power. You would not use cumbersome, ancient ma- 
chinery in your other departments, why not economize in 
baling? 





In every class of building construc- 






tion, from the smallest dwelling to 





the most pretentious structures, 
CORTRIGHT METAL SHINGLES 
Couages will combine wonderfully attractive 
appearance with a protection against 
storm, wind, lightning or fire, that 
cannot be procured through the use 


of any other roof covering. 


Cortright Metal Shingles 


please everyone 


Roofs put on over a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago are as good as new today, 
and have never needed repairs. Don't 
compare them with cheap imitations; 
they're strictly in a class by them- 
selves. Insist upon having the “‘Cort- 
right.” 


Send for samples, prices and catalog 


IMPROVED BALING PRESSES 
We build over SO styles 
HAND -:- BELT -:- ELECTRIC -:- HYDRAULIC 


We guarantee more efficiency with less 
power than any other press built. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


Oregon St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Southern Agent.—J. H. MAYES, Charlotte, N.C. 






before deciding the roofing question. 


Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 


Philadelphia and Chicago. 











ARE YOU USING “AMERICAN ANILINE COLORS?”’’ 


If not, you had better send us an inquiry. It 
will be of benefit to you. We manufacture 
a full line of Aniline Colors for Textiles. 


SCHOELLKOPF, HARTFORD & HANNA COMPANY, Buffalo,N.Y. 
Selling Agents:—NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
Milwaukee Minneapolis Cincinnati Buffalo 
Kansas City Hartford Providence 











ANTIMONY LACTATE. 


@ As has been widely noted there has been a very sharp advance in the price of Anti- 
mony Oxide. Without dilating on the cause of this advance it is of especial import- 
ance to users of Antimony products as mordants because they, too, will doubtless ad- 
vance. In the average Antimony product used for mordanting only a comparatively 
small percentage of the Antimony Oxide it contains is available, the rest is lost, be- 
cause of the excessive acidity of the bath. 

@ All the Antimony Oxide in ANTIMONY LACTATE is available, hence it is particularly 
the mordant to use with an advancing Antimony Oxide market. 


AVERY CHEMICAL CO., 88 Broad St., BOSTON 
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Weightening Softner 


A SOLUBLE GUM to be used in either Sizing or Finishing. It is especially valuable in the finish- 


ing of cotton fabric, when used together with Bradford Soluble Grease. 


By using these two articles 


any desired finish may be had, when used in the proper proportions. Weightening Softner is also an ex- 
cellent binder for weightening materials. Manufacturers of tickings use it extensively for this purpose 
in conjunction with China Clay. It does not gum the pins. Write for finishing recipe. 


ARABOL MFG. CO. 


100 William Street 


SOUTHERN SALES AGENT 


CAMERON MacRAE 





NEW YORK 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Clarag2 Foundry & Mfg. Co..168 
Clark Co.,. The Geo. P........ 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co..151 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 


WEERS .cccccccdecsccccee éa00 § 
Dary Ring Traveler Co...... 11 
Davison Pub. Co. .....-«++5- 172 


Dean Bros. Steam Pump 


WHOSE. indicdeséinsescoeosces 167 
DeHaven Mfg. Co. .......++++ 22 
Deming CO. ....sccssceecceces 164 
Detroit Graphite Co. ......... 160 


Dixie Culvert & Metal Co.... 11 


Dixon Crucible Co., Jos...... 164 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle 

CH cscs sicciccs uke ames bee 22 
Draper: Ce. i. dieedndshocunes 2-3 
Defer & Ca iiisesadesiecacm 22 
Eastern Chemical Co.......... 172 
Easton & Burnham Mch. Co.. 6 
Economy Eng. Co. ........... 19 
Immons Loom Harness Co...154 
Entwistle Co., T. C........se06 6 
Eureka Fire Hose Mfg. Co... 20 
Fales & Jenks Mech, Co........ 6 
Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld 

GO. occsscensdbesseseeteuncele 168 
Farbwerke-Hoechst Co. ...... 155 
Fawcett, Hughes ............ 160 
Felton & Son Co., 8. A.... .. 12 
Felton Brush Co., D. D...... 22 
Foster Engineering Co........165 
Foster Machine Co............ 178 
Garland Mfg. Co. ..........+. 28 
Geisenheimer & Co.........+.. 168 
General BPlectric Co. .......... 27 
Glenlyon Dye Works.......... 169 
Glidden Varnish Co., The....173 
Gracia Pub. Co. .....sseeeese 21 
Graphite Lubricating Co...... 165 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co.... 28 
Graves Co., Frank B......... 162 
Grinnell, Willis & Co......... 158 
Gardy, Frank A...........0«: 178 
BEOPE, CROPES cciccodvccccsive 19 
Henderson & Co., Chas. F....160 
Hess Bright Mfg. Co......... 26 
Hill, Nicholas 8., Jr. ........ 174 
Hoffman, Geo. W..........+++. 178 
Hooker Electro-Chemical Co.. 28 
Hotel Rittenhouse ............ 156 
The Ot Chatter esse 11 
). genome 172 
Srwtek. VEEGNOEN «din. coe sccscme 172 
oo” eC, ae re ae 154 


Howard & Bullough, Ameri- 


can Machine Co. .......... 145 
Howard Clock Co., E......... 178 
Howard Dustless Duster Co.. 14 
Howard & Morse ............ 167 
Hungerford & Terry, Inc..... 169 
Sem, DMOS,. Fs socsccccceseps 21 
Hussong Dyeing Machine Co..176 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. .... 21 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co...... 19 
International Cotton Mills 

oy a ee Ee aan 161 
Jenckes Knitting Mach. Co... 17 
Mate & Ca, 300. ccs ccrccasees 169 
Kellogg & Co., E. H.......... 12 
Kennard House .............. 164 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co....... 10 
Klipstein & Co., A......seseee 170 


Leigh &-Butler .......:...+<- 11 
Lestershire Spool & M’f’g Co.. 10 
Leiman Bros Co. ............ 28 
Lincoln Waterproof Cloth Co. 13 
eAnGley, Gea. Wiisiccsedacsecds 10 
Lindsay, Hyde and Co. ...... 11 
SAppinestt, A. Co .ccesciivi. cs 172 
Logemann Bros. Co........... 151 
Lombard Iron Works & S. 

i NE Se c6une Se eenaeeenrat 167 


Lorimer’s Sons Co., Wm. H..158 
Matthews, J. Merritt, Ph. D..174 


Mason Machine Works........ 5 
Massasoit Mfg. Co............ 159 
dt: Mea o4oh ninth oiened a0' 6 
Mayo Mach. Co., Geo. D...... 12 
Mellor Furnace Engineering 

ee bs cd eb avebhanmtha ceatans 22 
Merrow Machine Co.......... 15 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co.... 10 
Mill News Printing Co. ...... 17 
RP Tat Ree Epe 169 
Morris Machine Works....... 167 
NE Sa 172 
pO A ns ere ry 166 
Northeastern Co. ............. 28 
Norwood Engineering Co..... 170 
Nye & Tredick Co........... 15 
Oneida Steel Pulley Co....... 168 
lg ER Se eerere 12 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co..... 160 
Pearson, Jos. Ti siscicccccces 11 
Penna. Oil, Soap & Chem. 

Gh, “Sandan ckieecesvecbenctis 157 
Pettes & Randall Co. ;....... 22 
Phila, Drying Mach. Co....... 178 
Phila. Textile Mchy. Co....... 175 
eS, MND GO vec vind ovsde ove 159 
Potter & Johnson Mch. Co... 6 
Powell Co., William ........ 165 
Power Speciaity Co........... 166 
Psarski Dyeing Mach. Co..... 177 
Putnam Hooker Co........... 160 
Reliance Machine Works..... 19 
Richards, Atkinson & Hase- 

SOE, wa Sh awabeds < 55R31FEES 159 
ee CRS. ORS vn isan dteccesce 158 
Ne ae ere ee 9 
Salkeld & Bros., A. D. .......160 
Sandberg, Chas. E............ 157 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G....175 
Sayward, Henry E. .......... 159 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B....171 
Schaum & Uhlinger, Inc...... 176 
Schnitzler, Chas. H. ......... 22 
Schofield’s Sons, J. S. ....... -166 
Schofield Co., Wm............ 14 
NE, MN 6 odeuddacaskvese 11 


Schoelopf, Hartford & Hanna 


Ci cnttn ns Biad 60s6edess vane 151 
Beholie® Bros. Co. ........... 160 
Scott & Co., Henry L......... 14 
Scott & Williams, Inc........ 12 
ON Ts OO. hiss as Coss aee 156 
Seymour, James M., Jr...... 12 
Shambow Shuttle Co......... 14 
NON Ge UN Sécdcivctaccatce 174 
Smith Machine Co., H. B...... 166 
| Xk @ Soper eer 174 
Solvay Process Co............ 171 


Southern Cotton Mills & 


Commission Co. ........... 159 
Southern Engraving Co...... 159 
EE TUNE ne oncecc oc cec eens 174 
> re 17 
EE EEE hicks we 6 mages Wok 000 7 
Stafford & Co., G. A. ........ 158 
Standard Bleachery Co........ 171 
Standard Crayon Mfg. Co..... 22 
Standard Paint Co............ 149 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co........ 15 
Stewart & Sons.............. 10 
Stuart Howland Co.......... 159 
Sykes & Co., Walter F........ 171 
Tanner Co., Chas. S........... 172 
Taylor, James ............... 157 
Textile Finishing Mchy. Co....177 
Thurston & Son, A. G. ...... 11 
ee a ee ere 160 
Tolhurst Machine Works...... 177 
go A a 157 
Turner, Tucker & Co......... 150 
Turner Co., J. Spencer ...... 161 


U. 8S. Gutta Percha Paint Co.. 18 
ae eo OE ee 25 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co.. 20 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co..164 


Weller, Francis R. ........... 174 
ae ae a en ee 159 
Wedderburn, Jr., Alex J. ....160 
Westcott & Sons, A, A....... 14 
Westinghouse El. & Mfg. Co. 24 
Westinghouse Machine Co. ... 24 
Whitin Machine Works...... 4 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring 

Siiie, aN ekers denis bad baiccsées om) 
Whiton Machine Co., LC. E...167 
Whitman & Co., Wm ........ 15 
Wildman Mfg. Co.. .......... 16 
Willis & Co.) Grinnell.... .... 154 


Wunnenberg, A. 
Woonsocker Mch. & Press Co. 6 


A MOO ss oc aag ok ae 178 
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FLAT STEEL HEDDLE 
DUPLEX HEDDLE 
DROP WIRE 


COTTON 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The “Ideal” Iron End Frame 


(PATENTED) 
The strongest and most practical Frame in the market 





SPACED HEDDLE 
DUCK HEDDLE 
CAST AND SOFT STEEL REED WIRE 





STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2110-18 W. Allegheny Ave. 


DROP HEDDLE 
DOUP HEDDLE 


Send for Samples, we will send you a liberal supply 
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Cotton Dealeis and Brokers. 
Beer, . & B. 
Henderson & Co., Chas. F. 


Air Compressors. 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Bailey-Lebby Co. 
General Electric Co. 


Air Coolers. 
Power Specialty Co. 


Air Moistening Systems. 
American Moistening Co 


Aniline Colors. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Cassella Color Co. 
Farbenfabriken & 


Co. 
Farbwerke-Holchst Co. 
Geisenheimer & * 
Klipstein & Co., 
Schoellkoff, Hartford & Hanna 


Co. 
Sykes & Co., Walter F. 


Anti-Chlorine. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Architects and Engineers. 

Cameron sou Tank Co. 

Hill, Jr., N. J 

Spiker, Wm. Cc. 

Sirrine, J. E. 

Snyder & Raub. 

Weller, Francis R. 
Attorney—Patent. 

Geo. W. Ramsey. 


Auditors and Accountants. 
American Audit Co. 


Bale Band Buckles. 
Acme Steel — Co. 
Cary Mfg. 

De haven Mfz. Co. 

Bale Rope. 

American Mfg. Co. 


Elberfeld 


Carpenter & Co., Geo. B. 
Bale Ties. 
Acme site Gods Co. 


nt Co 
Dek a. “Mfg. Co. 
Baling Presses. 
Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co. 
Baling Machines. 
Trompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Draper Co. 

Globe Foundry & Machine Co. 
Banding Machinery and Band- 
ings. 
Cary Mfg. Co. 
Draper 0. 


Hardy, F. 
Morris & Ce. 
Beaming Machines. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Entwhistle & Co., T. C. 


Belting. 
American Sepeiy Co. 
Bailey-Lebby 
Chesapeake Beltia Co. 
Graton & Knight g. Co. 
Belts—Chain. 
Link Belt Co. 
Bleacheries & Finishing Plants. 
Glenlyon Dye Works. 
Standard Bleachery (Co. 


Bleaching Kiers. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., 
H. W. 
Philadelphia Drying Machy. 


Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 


Co., The 
Bleachi Machinery. 
Birch Bros. 


gc Sel & Sons Co., 

Philadelphia Drying Machy. 
0. 

Textile Finishing Machinery 


‘o., The 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Bleaching Materials. 
Bosson & Lane. 
a Electro-Chemical Co. 
coven Mfg. Co. 
vey Process Co., The 


' 


Heal 
| Leiman Bros. 


| Bobbins. 
Draper Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 


Boards—Form. 
Bull, Wm. C. 
W. Dz. Butz. 
Pearson, Jos. T. 


Boilers. 
Lombard Iron Works & Sup- 
ply Co. 
Nason Mfg. Co. 
Schofeld's” Sons Co., J. S. 
; Toomey, Frank 
| Walsh & Weidmer Boiler Co. 


| Boiler Compound. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 


Boiler Tube Cleaners. 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 
Books, 
Davison Publishin Co. 

Gracia Pubishing 
Box Strapping. 
Acme Steel Goods Co. 
Cary Mfg. Co. 
Brokers. 
A. pagel 
Buushes. 
Felton Co., D. 
Felton & Son co. 8S. A. 
ef Frank 
Carbonizing nshiines. 
— Drying Machy. 


0. 
Phila. Textile Mchy. Co. 
Sargents Sons & Co., C. G. 
bar. “tg *“apcaned Machinery 


Cards. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Mason Machine ks. 
Potter & Johnson Mca. Co. 
Saco-Pettee Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Cost Clothing. 


belch & 
Butler. 
Hoverd & Bullough. 


Whitin Machine ks. 
Carpet Machinery. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
eres Drying Machy. 


0. 
Phila. Textile Mchy. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 

Co., The 
Casters. 
Clark Co.. 


The Geo. P. 


Chemicals. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Avery Chemical Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Eastern Chemical Co. 
Farbwerke-Holchst Co. 
Geisenheimer & Co. 
Hooker Electro-Chemical Co. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
Metz & Co., H. A. 
Penna. Oil, "Soap & Chem. Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
‘Solvay Process Co., The. 


Clocks—Employees’ Time. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 


Clocks—T ower. 
Howard Clock Co., E 


Clocks—Watchman’s. 
Birch Bros. 
Pettes & Randall Co, 


Cloth Cutters—Electric. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Cloth Presses. 
U. S. Hoffman Co. 


Cloth Room Machinery. 
Birch Bros. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Colors. 
Avery Chemical Co. 
Cassella Color Co. 
Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld 


Co. 
Farbwerke-Hoechst Co. 
Geisenheimer & Co. 


Kalle & Co. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
Sykes & Co., Walter F. 


Cotton Cloth Commission Mer- 
chants and Dealers. 
Barrell Co., Wm. L. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Frank B. Graves Co. 
Grinnell, Willis & Co. 
International Cotton Mill Corp. 
Lorimer’s Sons Co., Wm. H. 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Putnam, Hooker & Co. 
Quilhot & Son, 
Riley Co., C. E. 
Southern Cotton Mills & Co. 
Stafford & Co., G. A. 
Tolar & Hart. 
Turner Co., J. Spencer. 
Weimar Bros. 


Whitman & Co., Wm. 
Willis & Co., Grinnell. 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 
Condensers. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump 
Works. 
Consulting Chemists. 


J. Merritt Matthews. 
Controllers—Feed Wate. 

Foster Engineering Co. 
Conveying Machinery. 

Bailey-Lebby Co. 

Phila. Drying peachy. Co. 


Phila. Textile Mch Co. 

Schnitzler, Chas. FE 
Cordage. 

American Mfg. Co. 

Carpenter & Co., Geo. B . 


Cordage Machinery. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co.. The 


' 


: 


— Atkinson & Has- 


Tolar "& Hart. 


Cotten Mill Machinery and 
er. 
ley-Lebby Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Draper Co. 
Foster Mch. Co. 
Howard & mpreeee, American 
Machine Co., Ltd 
Mason Machine Works. 
Mayes, J. H. 
— Drawing Machinery 


Phila. Textile Mchy. Co. 
Saco-Pettee Co. 

Schofield Co., Wm. 

Taylor, James. 

Toomey, Frank 

e.g Finishing Machinery 


whitin Machine Wks. 
— Mach. & Press 
0. 


Cotton Softeners: 
American Soap & Washoline 


Co 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & ne. 
Metz & Co., H. A. 
Modoc Co., The 


Penna. Oil, Soap & Chem. Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Tanner Co., Chas. 8S. 

Zurn Co.. The O. F. 


Cotton Waste Machinery. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Kitson Machine op. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 


Schoffield Co., Wm. 
Crayon. 

Standard Crayon. 
Culverts. 


Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. 


Damper Regulators. 
Nason Mfg. Co. 


Directories. 
Davison Publishing Co. 


Dobby Chains. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 


Drawing Frames. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Saco-Pettee Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 


Drawing Rolls—Metallic. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co 
Drying Machinery. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., 
a. W. 
ah. “Nace es Drying Machy. 
Philadetphia Textile Machy. 


Sargent’s Sons Cor 

Textile Finishing 
Co., The 

Duck. 

Barrell Co., Wm. L. 

Carpenter & Co., Geo. B. 

International Cotton Mills. 
Corporation. 

J. Spencer Turner. 


Riachiney 
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—— 


F Duck Baskets. 
he Morris & Co. 


Dust Collectors. 
Phila. Drying Machy. Co 


i Dyers and Bleachers. 
tt Glenlyon Dye Works. 
te Standard Bleachery Co. 


Dyeing, Bleaching and Fnishing 


t Machinery. 
1 Butterworth & Sons, H. W. 
; Hussong Dyeing Machine Co. 
Lorimer’s Sons Co., W. H. 
Phila. Drying Machy. Co. 
} Phila. Textile Machy. Co. 
i Psarski Dyeing Machine Co. 
J Textile Finishing Machinery 
i Co., The 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Dye Sticks. 
Phila. Drying Machy. Co. 


Dyestuffs. 
American Dyewood Co. 
Avery Chemical Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 

Cassella Color Co. 

; Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld 


Co. 
Farbwerke-Hoechst Co. 
; Geisenheimer & Co. 
; Kalle & Co. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
Sykes & Co., Walter F. 


Dynamos and Motors. 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Crocker. Wheeler oC. 

\ General Electric Co. 

=| | —— Electric & Mfg. 
i 0. 

Electrical Machinery and Sup- 

4 lies. 

Allis-Chalmers Co. 

Crocker- Wheeler Co. 

General Electric Co. 


Stuart-Howland Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 


Co. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler “o. 


COTTON 





Elevators. 
Economy Eng. Co. 


Elevators—Portable. 
Economy Eng. ‘Co. 


Engineers, Consulting. 
Cameron Septic Tank Co. 


Sirrine, J. E. 

Snyder & Raub. 

Spiker, Wm. C. 
eller, Frances Rk. 


Engineers, Furnace. 
Mellor Furnace Engug. Co. 


Engines. 
Lombard Iron Works & Sup. 


Co. 
Morris Mch. Works. 
Schofield’s Sons Co., J. 8. 
Toomey, Frank. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


Engravers. 
Alabama Engraving Co. 
Southern Engraving Co. 


Engravers and Stationers. 
Alabama Engraving Co. 


Extractors—Hydro. 
American Tool & Mch. Co. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Fans—Power. 
Clarage Fdry. & Mch. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Howard & Morse. 
Phila. Drying Machy. Co. 
Phila. Textile Machy. Co. 
Seymour, J. M. 
bed ~eamtaeed Electric & Mfg. 

0. 


Fans—Exhaust. 
Clark Co., The Geo. P. 
Howard & Morse. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Phila. Textile Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Feed Water Heaters. 
Nason Mfg. Co. 


Filters. 
Tlungerforth & Aerry. 


Woolen Goods. 


SELVEDGE HARNESS, any depth up to 25 inches, for 
Tape Selvedges. 
otton, Woolen, Silk and Duck. 
Slasher and Striking Combs, Warper and Leice Reeds, Beam- 
er and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard Heddles. 


LAWRENCE, - - - 


Weavin 


REEDS for 







Fire Alarm Systems. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 


Fire Extinguishers. 
Eureka Fire Hose Co. 


Fire Hose. 


Bailey-Lebby Ce. 
Eureka Fire Hose Mfg. Co. 


Fluted Rolls. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Schofield & Co., Wm. 


Flyers. 
Howard & Bullough. 


Thurston & Sons, A. G. 
Westcott & Sons, A. A. 


Frames. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Gaskets. 
Power Specialty Co. 


Gauge Cocks. 


Foster Engineering Co. 
Nason Mfg. Co. 
Powell Co., Wm. 


Gear Cutting Machines. 
Whiton Mech. Co., The D. E. 


Harness—Loom, 


Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 

American pols # Co. 

Emmons Loom Harness Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Knowles & Co., Wm. H. 

Scholes, John. 


Heating and Ventilating Ap- 
paratus. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 

Phila. Textile Machinery Co. 


Heddles. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Draper Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Emmons Loom Harness Co. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness 
in America. 


biel Harness and Reeds 


COTTON HARNESS for all kinds of Plain and Fancy 
Weaves in Cotton and Silk Goods. 
MAIL HARNESS for Cotton Duck, Worsted, Silk and 


12 STORIES OF SOLID COMFORT 
IN THE HEART OF NEW YORK CITY 


HOTEL YORK 


(STRICTLY FIREPROOF) 
Cor. of 36th Street and ith Avenue 
ONE SHORT BLOCK TO BROADWAY 


2 Minutes Walk from New Pennsylvania Railroad 
Station; 10 Minutes from Grand Central Terminal 


Within 10 Minutes Walk of 30 Leading Theatres, New- 
est and Largest Department Stores and 
Fashionable Shops 


Accommodations Better Than Rates Indicate 


Attractive Rooms $1.50 to $2.00 with Bath Privilege 
Attractive Rooms $2.00 to $4.00 with Private Bath 


Write HOTEL FOR MAP OF NEW YORK CITY 
H. G. WILLIAMS, Mgr. 


a 
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Heddle Frames. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 


Humidifying Appaiatus. 
American Moistening Co. 


Hydro Extractors. 
American Tool & Mach. Co. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tolhurst Machine Works, 


Indicators. 
Lippineott, A. C. 


Investment Securities. 
American Bond & Mortgage Co. 
Turner, Tucker & Co. 


Jacquaids. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Kiers. 


Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 


Knit Goods Washers. 
Birch Brothers. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Phila. Textile Machinery Co. 
— Finishing Machinery 
0. 


Knitting Machinery. 
Acme Knitting Machine & 
Needle Co. 
Jenkes Knitting Mach. Co 
Taylor, Jas. 
Mayo Machine Co., Geo. D. 
Nye & Tredick Co. 
Scott & Williams. 
Stafford & Holt. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Lamps—Incandescent and Arc 
General Electrie Co. 
Stuart-Howland Co. 
be — eam Electric & Mfg 

0. 






Lappers. 
Potter & Johnson Mch (wv 


le Winder. 
aco & Pettee Co. 


Laundry Machinery. 
Bull, = 
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Farbwerke-Hoechst Company 


FORMERLY 


H. A. METZ & CO. 


Aniline and Alizarine Colors, Indigo Dyestuffs and Chemicals 
Sole Licensees and Importers of the Products of 
FARBWERKE, vormals MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUENING, 
Hoechst - on - Main, Germany. 


122 HUDSON STREET, NEW Y ORK, N. Y. 

140 OLIVER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

104 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
23 SOUTH MAIN STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

317 NORTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
210 SOUTH TRYON STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
1418 EMPIRE BUILDING, ATLANTA, GA. 

580 HOWARD STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
30 ST. FRANCOIS XAVIER STREET, MONTREAL, CANADA. 


28 WELLINGTON STREET, TORONTO, CANADA. 
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Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Linen Yarns. 
Hughes Faweett. 


Looms. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Draper Co. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Mason Machine Shop. 
Stafford & Co. 
Stewart & Sons. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Lubricants. 


Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. 
So moa Lubricating Co. 
Kellogg & ts A A 


Standard Oil C 


Manila and Sisal ae 
American Mfg. Co. 
PR tit & Co., Geo. B. 


suring Machi 
Memiiott & Hall. 
Mercerizers. 
Lorimer Sons Co., Wm. H. 
Standard Bleachery Co. 
Metal Polish, 
Hoffman, Geo. W 


Hardy, F. “HL. 
Morris & Co. 
Mill Stocks. 
Turner, Tucker & Co. 
Mules. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Nepper Clothing. 
Birch Brothers. 
Napping Machines. 
Birch Brothers. 
Olile—Turkey Red. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Oil Separators. 
American Tool & Mach. Co. 
Bailey-Lebby Co. 


Cocnme for Cotton, Wool, Waste, 
t 


ec. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 


Ornamental Iron Work. 
Dufur & Co. 


Oxidizing Machine 
Phila. Dryin Machinery Co. 
Packing, Metallic, Etc, 
Bailey-Lebby Co. 
Powers Specialty Co. 


Paints. 
Brown Paint Co., Chas. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
Glidden Varnish o. 
Standard Paint Co. 
U. 8. Gutta Percha Paint Co 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
Patent Attorney. 
Wedderburn, S., 
Picking Machinery 
Howard & Bullough, Am. Ma- 
ehine Co. 
Kitson Machine or. 
Schofield Co., 
eae oma 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Picker Sticks. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Pneumatic Conveyors. 
Schnitzler, Chas. H. 


Alex. J. 


Press “ge 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Presses. 


Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 

Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 

Logemann Bros. Co. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 

Reliance Machine Works. 

Textile Finishing Machinery 
o., The 

U. 8. Hoffman Co. 

ne Machine & Press 
0. 

Pulleys. 
American Pulley Co. 
Oneida Steel Pulley Co. 


Pumps. 
The Deming Co. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump 
Works. 


Leiman Bros. 

Morris Machine Works. 

Phila, Drying Machinery Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 

Toomey, Frank. 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


Railings. 
Dufur & Co. 


Reeds. 
American Supply Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Scholes, John. 
Stewart &Sons. 


Reels. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom 
orks. 

Draper Co. 
Easton & Burnham Mch. Co. 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Saco-Pettee Co. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 


Reflectors. 


Nelite Wks. of Gen, Electric Co. 


Rib Top Cutters. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Ring Travelers--Steel and Bronze. 


Dar ae © ar Co. 
DeHaven 


Whitinsville Piienien Ring Co. 


Roller Bearings. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co 


Roofing. 
Bailey-Lebby Co. 
Barrett Mfg. Co. 
Brown Paint Co., Chas. H. 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 


Johnston Paint Co., The R. F. 


Lincoln Waterproofing Cloth 


Co. 
Standard Paint Lo. 


Rope 
American Mfg. Co. 
Bailey-Lebby Co. 
Carpenter & Co., ‘Geo. B 


Roving Machinery. 
Howard & Bullough 
Saco-Pettee Co. 


Woonsocket Mach. & Press Co. 


Saddles and Stirru a. 
Dixon Lub. Saddle Co. 
Second Hand Machinery. 

Toomey, Frank. 


Sewage Disposal. 

Camersn Septic Tank Co. 
Sewing Machines. 

Birch Bros. 

Marrow Machine Co., The 
Shaft Aligning Apparatus. 

Hess Bright Mfg. Co. 


Sheeting. 
Barrell Co., 


Shuttles. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Draper Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 


Singeing Machineiy. 
Birch Brothers. 


Butterworth ¢ Sons Co., H. W. 
Hussa, Teo. 


Wm. L. 


Phila. Dr “hy Machinery Co. 
Textile achinery Finishing 
Co., The. 
Size Kettles. 
Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 


Textile Machinery Finishing 
Co., The. 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds. 


Arabol Mfg. Co 
Bosson & Laos. 
Metz & Co., H. A 
Modoc Co., The. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Tanner Co., Chas. 8. 
Blashers. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., 
Globe Mach. & Fdry. Co. 
Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 
Slubers. 
Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 


a. W. 


Soaps. 
Am. Soap & Washoline Co. 
Modoc Company. 


Penna. Oil, Soap & Chem. (: 
Seydell Mfg. Co. 
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SEYDEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





JERSEY CITY 






Classified Index to Advertisers—Continued. 


Softeners—Cotton. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Modoc Company. 

Penna. Oil, Soap & Chem. Co. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Tanner Co., Chas. R. 

Zurn Co., The O. F. 
Spindles. 

Draper Company. 

Easton & Burnham Mch. Co. 

Westcott & Son, A. A. 
Spinning Machinery. 

Draper Company. 

Fales & Jenks Mch. Co. 

Howard & Bullough, American 

Machine Co. 

Mason Machine Co. 

Saco-Pettee Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Spinning Rings. 

Draper Company. 

Howard & Bullough. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


Spooling Machinery. 
Draper Company. 
Easton & Burnham Mach. Co. 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Saco.Pettee Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Spools—Metal. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Cv. 
Steam Specialties. 
Bailey-Lebby Co. 
Foster Engineering Co. 
Nason Mfg. Co. 
Powell Co., Wm. 
Power Specialty Co. 
Steam Traps. 
Bailey-Lebby Co. 
Nason Mfg. Co. 
Steam Turbines. 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Machine Co. 
Stencils. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
Stop Motion. 
ildman Mfg. Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 


Draper Sompang. 
Globe Machine Fdry. Co. 


Superheaters. 
ower Specialty Co. 


Tanks and Tubs. 
Bowser & Co., 8. F 
rt & Me 


Dixie Culve tal Co. 
Lombard Iron Works & Sup- 
ply Co. 


Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 


Co., The. 
Walsh & Wiedner Boiler Co. 


Tapes and Braids. 
Weinar Brothers. 


| Telephone System s., 
Pettes & Randall Co. 
Temples. 
Draper Company. 
Tenters. 


Textile Finishing Mach. Co. 
Thin Place Peventers. 

Draper Company. 
Thread Guides, 

Palmer Co., The I. E. 
Trade Mark Lawyers. 

Duvall, Jr., Edward. 


Transmission Rope. 
American Mfg. Co. 
Carpenter & Co., Geo. B. 

| Travelers. 
| Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
| DeHaven Mfg. Co. 





| Whitinsyille Spinning Ring Co. 


| 
| Trucks, 
Clark Co., The Geo. P. 


Twine Machinery. 
| Twisting Machinery. 
Draper Company. 
Fales & Jenks Mch. Co. 
Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Valves—Steam, Ammonia, Water, 


ite, 
Bailey-Lebby Co. 
Foster Engineering Co. 
Nason Mfg. Co. 
Powell Co., Wm. 
Power Specialty Co. 
Toomey, Frank. 


Ventilating Fans. 
Seymour, J. M. 
Clarage Fdry. & Mch. Co. 


Warp Tying Machines. 
Barber-Coleman Co. 


Warpers and Warping Machinery. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 

Draper Company. 

Entwhistle Re A 

Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 

Lowell Machine Shop. 


Waste. 
Massasoit Mfg. Co. 
Robert Bishop Mfg. Co. 


Waste Machinery. 
Howard &Bullough. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Kitson Machine Shop. 
Sargent’s Sons Co., C. G. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 


Waste Washing Machine. 
American Tool & Mech. Co. 


Water Filters, 


Hungerford & Terry. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 


Butterworth & Sons Co., The. 


standard. 


Waterproof Cotton Duck. 
Barrell Co., Wm. L. 


Waterproofing Machinery. 


Birch Brothers. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 


Wate: Softeners. 
Hungerford & Terry. 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 

Winding Machinery. 

Foster Machine Co. 

Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 

Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 

Taylor, Jas. 

Wood Preservatives. 
Carbolineum Wood Pre. Co. 
The Northeastern Co. 

Wood Working Machinery. 
Smith Machine Co., H. B. 


Woolen Machineiy. 
Birch Brothers. 





The Rittenhouse Hotel 


Chestnut and Twenty-second Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Distinctively Different 


Milk, vegetables, poultry, eggs and drinking water from 
our Big Spring Farms in Chester County. 
An exclusive cafe—cuisine and service of the highest 


European plan, $1.50 per day and up. 
American plan, $4.00 per day and up. 
R. VAN GILDER, Manager. 
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SIZOL 


makes the best Cloth 
and least 


Seconds 







The Rittenhouse 
offers exception- 
al advantages to 
transient and 
Permanent 
guests. 


Nowhere else in 
Philadelphia will 
you get the same 
homelike atmos- 
phere that you 
will at The Rit- 


tenhouse. 


Located just out- 
side the noise 
and confusion of 
the business sec- 
tion, yet within 
ten minutes’ 
walk of the rail- 
road stations, 
shopping district 
and theatres. 

















































Crompton & Knowles Loom 
patents 

raper Company. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Phila. Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s Sons Co., C. G. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 


Co., The. 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Yarn Testing Instruments. 
Scott & Co., Henry L 


Yarns. 
Arlington Mills. 
Hughes Fawcett. 
Lorimer’s Sons Co., Wm. H. 
Philadephia Yarn Co. 
Riley Co., C. E. 
Tolar & Hart. 
Whitman & Co.. Wm. 


Yarns—Linen. 
Hughes Fawcett. 


Yarns—Turkey Red. 
Hughes Faweett. 
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AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY 


Providence, R. I. 


Manufacturers of T;99m Harness, Weaving Reeds, 


Oak Tanned Leather Belting, Strapping, Etc. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF HARNESS FOR WARP DRAWING MACHINES 


NOTE—No orders too large for our capacity. 


None too small to receive careful attention. 





PENNSYLVANIA OIL, SOAP & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


(ALFONSE ROSSMAIR FORMERLY OF MUNICH, GERMANY) 
15th Street below Lehigh Avenue, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Special Softeners for Cotton, Hosiery and Wool 


A practical experience both in Europe and this country enables us to meet every technical requirement and positively guarantee 


a superior result. 
shops in this city. 


We can show you how to improve the finish of your goods. 


We are selling to the largest textile mills and 








POSITIONS AND HELP WANTED 


The rate for “Positions Wanted” and 
“Help Wanted” advertisements of 40 words 
.or less is one dollar an insertion; additional 
words two cents each, payable in ad- 
vance. Remittances and copy should reach 
this office not later than the twenty-fifth 
of the month, 

Replies may be sent in care of COTTON, 
Atlanta, Ga. 





WANTED—One second-hand spin- 
ning room, one second-hand twister 
room, two spinning room fixers. Mande- 


ville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 


WANTED—A position as assistant super- 
intendent, manager or cost accountant in 
large cloth mill; young man 26 years old, 
textile graduate with 5 years mill experi- 
ence; 2 years as superintendent of small 
mill. Address “C,” care Cotton. 


WANTED—two or three horse-pow- 
er motor. 550 volts, 3-phase, 60 
cycles, 1800 revolutions, paper pulley, 
4,” diameter, 2” crowning face. 


Jewel Cotton Mills, Thomasville, N. C. 


POSITION WANTED—Graduate Electri- 
cal vot wh 12 years practical experience, 
oe which were in Westinghouse Elec. 

Mfg. Co.’s shop; well up on power light- 
Ry machine and transmission work. 
Strictly sober; at present engaged in elec. 
trical contracting and supply business; 
wish position as superintendent or man- 
ager of water and light plant in some 
hustling town where merit is appreciated. 
Address “Ohio,”’ care 


Will go anywhere. 
11-12-1t 


of Cotton. 








SALESMAN WANTED—We want an ag- 
gressive salesman to handle the Fetta Wa- 
ter Softening System in the South. Will 
make an attractive proposition to a g 
man. Fetta Water Softener Co., Richmond, 
Ind, 11-12-ac. 


NOTICE. 


We would like to correspond 
with a Mill that manufactures 46” 
Enameline Duck, which will sell 
part of production for Cash to a 
Corporation using about 300,000 
yards a year. Address DUCK, 


care Cotton. 





Steel Waste Paper Baling Press—making 
300-pound bales; new and unused; bar- 
gain for quick vale. Address Machinery, 
care Cotton. 


Tin Cylinder Work 


Sheet Metal Workers for Cards, 


Drying Cans, Slasher Cylindeis. 


CHARLES E. SANDBERG 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


FOR SALE—One Steel Tiering or Piling 
Machine, capacity 1,000 lbs. Will lift boxes, 
bales, etc., 7 ft. 6 inches from the flofifififi 
bales, etc., 7 ft. 6 in. from the floor. Thou- 


sands in use for piling cotton bales, paper, 
and other heavy packages. This machine 
is new. Has never been used. Cost A 
For quick sale will take $90, F. B. 
Chicago. 

One Waste Pa ~ Steel Baling Press, es- 
pecially adapte for bailing paper in 
stores, office buildings, etc. Makes 300-Ib. 
bale 38% ftx3% ftx12-3 ft. Strongest, 
simplest, fastest and most powerful ma- 
chine on the market. This machine is new 
and has oer, been s 
take $50, F B. Lancaster, Pa. 
mapeniee  gimanteed satisfactory or no 
sale. Mackintosh, 1021 Grant Bldg., 
Atlante, Ga. 





Knitting Machinery 


FOR SALE BY 


JAMES TAYLOR 


121 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

56 National Knitters 3%. 216. in. 

20 a es 314. 200. in. 

1 Merrow No, 60. 

50 Standard B Machines for sizes. 

9 - a 120 needles 3% in. 

24 Mayo Acme - for line of sizes. 

40 . Spring Needles 200 needles 3% 
n. 


100 Ribbers and Sleevers, various makes. 

50 alas & Beattie Loopers. 

1 Evans 2 post Cold Press and three Lever 
Presses. 


100 Ribbed Underwear Machines, various 
makes. 


2 Extractors. 

2 Hosiery Dryers. 

4 Hosiery Winders. 

60 Union Special Sewing Machines. 


New and Second Hand 


ENGINES 
Corliss Automatic and Slide Valve 


BOILERS 


Pumps, Hoisting Engines, Gas and 
soline Engines. 


MACHINE TOOLS 
Lathes, Planers, Shapers, Drill 


Presses, etc. 


WOOD WORKING 
Planers, Molders, Band Saws, etc. 
ELEC. MACHINERY 


Dynamos and Motors 
AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


FRANK TOOMEY, Inc., 


127-31 N. Third St. 
Philadelphia, - 


Pennsylvania 
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Commission Merchants, Brokers, Yarn Dealers, Cotton 


Dealers and Brokers, Etc. 


C. E. Riley Company 


BOSTON 


COTTON YARNS 


NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


COTTON GOODS 


EGYPTIAN COTTON 


COTTON 
WOOLEN 
WORSTED 


~The William H. Lorimer’s Sons Company 


Manufactuiers of 
Mercerized Cotton Yarns for All Purposes 
MERCERIZERS AND DYERS 
Office and Works, Ontario and Lawrence Sts., PHI’ 4., PA. 


William Whitman 
—|& Company 


2 
COTTON | 

YARNS 
Combed and Carded 
| 


Mercerized Yarns 
White and Colored 








| Head Office Yarn Department 


78 Chauncy Street 
BOSTON 


New York Philadelphia 
Baltimore St. Louis 
Charlotte 


Boston 


Chicago Atlanta 


Machinery 


A. WUNNENBERG 
BROKER IN FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
Makes Specialty of Commereial i Bills of Exchange 


York 
Messrs 3 Behren "Tene, ne, Hemburs ; 


Anglo o-Austria A a 
A. haaffhausen — Bankverein, Berlin 
42 Cotten Exc ene Buildin 


G. A. STAFFORD & CO, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


New York Boston Baltimore Chicago Los Angeles 
SOLICIT MILL ACCOUNTS 

Offering Unexcelled Facilities for Placing all kinds of 
Colored Cottons as well as Sheetings, Drills, Print Cloths, 
etc., —— es Jobbing, Cutting-Up, Converting and Ex- 
port Tra 

We also ions a REMNANT DEPARTMENT Conducted 
on High Class Lines. 


TRY OUR SERVICE 


GRINNELL WILLIS & CO. 


44 and 46 Leonard Street, 
NEW YORK 


Selling Agents 


Brown and Bleached 


COTTON GOODS 


FOR HOME AND EXPORT MARKETS 





NEW YORK | 
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Weimar Bros. 


Phone Connections 


Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


’ Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 
Spool Tapes, Bindings and 
Narrow Fabrics For Under- 
wear and other Trades. 








THIRD & HUNTINGDON STS. 


We Will Pay 
Cash for Yarns 


OF ALL KINDS IN ANY QUANTITY 
PHILADELPHIA YARN CO. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





HENRY E. SAYWARD 


170 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 


COTTON YARNS of all kinds and descriptions 


BOSTON, MASS, 


RICHARDS, ATKINSON & HASERICK 


IMPORTERS 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 
MILL SUPPLIES roee™ ADELIVHIA ean 
EGYPTIAN COTTON THE ARCAD 





UNE ETCHINGS AND ALL OTHER PROCESS WORK. 


SOUTHERN 
IN Te]-7.\a ae 





BRADFORD, ENG. 





WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


DRY GOODS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


43-45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 








SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


AND COMMISSION CO. ,&@Utt. 


BROWN COTTON GOODS 
72 Leonard Street, NEW YORK 








MASSASOIT MFG. CO. 


CONTRACTORS AND DEALERS 


COTTON MILL WASTE 


COLUMBIA, S. C. FALL RIVER, MASS. 





ral Ga FOR COTTON SHIPPERS. COTTON MILLS, 
S| ae [LSweountssmsnuras TURERS- 
mw ALSO BRUSHES, INK MARKING POTS 

RUBBER STAMPS, NOTARIAL CORPORATION SEALS 
ATLANTA RUBBER. STAMP& STENCIL WORKS 

: iT STE GIA ari, An GA. 





ATLANTA, GA. 






Everything tal 


LARGEST STOCK IN THE EAST 





STUART-HOWLAND CO. 


BOSTON 















COTTON 


Dye your 


SULPHUR BLACK 
by the modern method. 
Protect the Cotton. 

Use 


“IMPROVED BRILLIANTINE” 
in the DYE BATH. 


Eliminates all after-treatments. 


Produces beautiful, bloomy, jet 
black, characteristic shade and im- 
parts excellent handle and finish. 


SCHOLLER BROS. CO., 


Soaps, Softeners and Specialties 


3301 Amber St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PAULSON LINKROUM & CO. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


====COTTON YARN=S!>: 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CHICAGO 


HUGHES FAWCETT 


IMPORTER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT 


LINEN YARNS 


For Weaving, Knitting and all Purposes 
TURKEY RED YARNS 
For Towel Borders, Towellings and Bleaching Cloth 
Linen Jacquard Harness Twine 
And Every Description of Linen Thread and Twine 


115 Franklin Street, NEW YORK 


DecemMBER, 1912. 


Chas. F. Henderson & Co. 


Baltimore, Md. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 


Consignments and Correspondence oo 
812, 813, 814 CONTINENTAL BUILDING 
Special attention to mill business. Cotton handied at all mill 
points under satisfactory guarantee. Spinners’ orders filled 
poameey through our own agents from desirable points south 


PATENTS 
ALEXANDER J. WEDDERBURN, JR., 
Registered Patent Attorney, 
Dept. C. Washington, D. C. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


J. R. TOLAR J. ay gor Jr. 
y. H. HART Members of New York Cotton Exchange 


TOLAR & HART 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS COTTON YARNS AND COTTON 
300 Chestnut St.,. PHILADELPHIA. 49 Leonard St., NEW YORK 


A. D. Salkeld & Bro. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
COTTON AND WORSTED YARNS 
366 BROADWAY Cor. Franklin St., NEW YORK 
DEPT. FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS. 


WILLIAM L. BARRELL CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Selling Agents for Mills on 


COTTON FABRICS *srcerincs, onus, erc. 
75-77 Worth St., NEW YORK 


BOSTON ST. LOUIS 


Sta-White 
LIGHT 


Write 
DETROIT GRAPHITE COMPANY 
Paint Makers 


Atlanta Detroit, Mich. New York 


THE PUTNAM-HOOKER COMPANY 


COTTON GOODS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


ST. LOUIS ST. PAUL 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 56 WORTH STREET 
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J. SPENCER TURNER CO. 


Nos. 86 and 88 Worth Street NEW YORK CITY 


BOSTON CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO BALTIMORE NEW ORLEANS 


COTTON PUCK 


Sheetings, Drills, Twills, Crashes, Osnaburgs, 
Grain Bags, Yarn, Wick, Rope, Twine. 


Bee . a PRODUCTS OF 
: aa INTERNATIONAL COTTON MILLS CORPORATION 
= 
WE REPRESENT THE BEST KNOWN AND LONGEST ESTAB- 


LISHED COTTON DUCK MILLS IN THE WORLD. WRITE 
US FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


Especial Attention Given to Export Requirements 











ESTABLISHED 1840 


GEO-B-CARPENTER & Co. 
Mill Agents and Jobbers of 
Cotton Duck 
Awning Stripes 
Heavy Drills and Sheetings 
Cotton Cordage and ‘Twines 


OLD COLONY TRANSMISSION ROPE 


The Best Manila Rope in the World 





Accounts Solicited CHICAGO 


COTTON Decemser, 1912. 


-—T 





Garnetted Stock 


in All Cotton, All Wool, Worsted 
and Cotton, and Wool Mixtures— 
White, Natural, Camel's Hair, 
Oxfords, Blues, Scarlets, Pinks, 
and Mixed Colors. 


Dealer in 


Card Wastes of 
All Kinds 
Suitable for 
Every Purpose. 


WRITE NOW FOR PRICE 
LIST AND SAMPLES... 


Frank B. Graves Co., 


Church and Arch Street 
ALBANY, - - NEW YORK 
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Every Power User is vitally concerned in 


the economy and efficiency of his plant and can- 


not afford to overlook the best methods of trans- 
mitting Power. 
For example: 


The American Pulley. 


made entirely of Wrougl t Stee! is 45% lighter 
than a cast iron Pulley 
of corresponding size, 
and saves u proportion- 
ate amount of Power. 


Try It 


Sold by 







The Clarage Bearing 


CLARAGE COTTON FANS 


are the most mechanically perfect fans 
built. 


PATENTED 
saa pheyrage Aig ~~ THE AMERICAN PULLEY COMPANY 


OFFICE AND WORKS: PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
KALAMAZOO, eS ee MICH. Warehouses: New York. 208 Lafayette St. Boston, 65 Pearl St. Chicago, 124 S. Clinton St 


Dealers 


Everywhere 





Cost of Rope Drive 
Belt Drive 


In drives of 200 h. p. and up, and where the shafts 
are more than 30 feet center to center, the cost of rope 


drive will be from 15 to 50% less than that of belts, 
according to distance and size of drive. 


When you think of the far smaller cost of mainte- 
nance of rope drives, doesn’t it seem worth your 
while to investigate and compare further? 


We don’t claim that rope transmission is best 
everywhere but we do know that it is best in an 
enormous number of plants that do not now realize it. 


Every progressive engineer will want to 


Send For Free Copy of 


“The Blue Book of Rope Transmission” 


This is the most complete reference book we 
know of, on rope driving—it’s really a text book 
for the engineer. Ask for a free copy today. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Makers of “American” Transmission Rope 


63-65 Wall Street, New York City 
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For Fifty Years The Bailey-Lebby Co. 


AGENTS FOR 


° 9 
Revere Rubber Co. REX FLINTKOTE 
Dixon S “GIANT” seamless and roofing 


als vs stitched Rubber Belt 
Silica-Graphite “GIANT” red sheet MIKADO roofing 
packing BAILECO rdofing 


Paint “REVERE” spiral and CORRUGATED and 


ring Packing V-CRIMP roofing 


For metal surfaces has never failed to tell the Peau Piston Rod We chbepa Fall: ne of 


same story of protection and durability. We carry a complete line of Mill, Mining and Rail- 
It will do for you what no other paint will. REVERE GOODS road Supplies 
CHARLESTON, S. C._ 


[t is nature’s combination, mined only by us 
at Ticonderoga, N. Y. It LASTS LONGER, 
saving you money in labor and material. It is an Sat me C we . 2 . 
efficiency paint. The \\ alsh 6) \\ eidner Boiler Co. 

Railroads, cotton mills, etc., have used it for 
their maintenance painting for many years. . It 
is THE protective paint, par excellence, for all 
metal work. , 


Mar facturers of 
There is no condition of service that it will not B () | , 
meet. E 
OF Al 


Let us tell you. L TYPES 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
Jersey City, N. * : HIGH GRADI WORK ONLY 


THE ING, 
cennaro House || L2EAPIMPs 


Are Installed in Many Bags where the 
om ‘ 4 2 f “é 2 ti t’”’ 
Corner West 6th and St. Clair a oe 


CLEVELAND, 0), THEY CUT STEAM COSTS 


In the Wholesale District 
- 100 Outside Rooms 


$1.00 per Day and Up 


EUROPEAN PLAN (ti te Electric Driven Deming Pump 
\ ay 


for General Water Supply. 


FIFTY LARGE SAMPLE ROOMS | | THE DEMING COMPANY, SALEM, OHI0 


Hand and Powe: Pumps for All Uses 


Henion & Hubbell, Chicago. Dunn Machinery Co., Atlanta. 


Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Richmond. Moore-Handley Hdw. 
Handy to Everywhere Ce., Birmingham. C. M. McClung & Co., Knoxville. D. H. 


Hunter, San Antonio, Texas. 
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The Original and only Genuine 


Graphite and Bronze 


Bushings, Bearings and Washers 
_ARE— 


“BounD BROOK” 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


They lubricate themselves. Used 


on all kinds of machinery. They 
mean 


Cleanliness 
Satisfaction 
Economy 


Graphite Lubricating Co. 
14 Church St., Bound Brook, N. J., U. S. A. 


Over a quarter of a century of satisfied customers. 





“‘Reliability Their 
Main Feature.’’ 


The logical result of our long and 
progressive experience in making good 
valves is that we are the better able to 


é ee . Automatic Non-Return 
cope with new conditions as they arise. Stop Valve. 


We make pressure controlling, pressure regulating, 
devices of known quality—valves that are of rugged con- 
struction, sensitive, accurate, efficient and above all thor- 
oughly reliable. 

Whether your need is for a high pressure regulator, 
low pressure regulator, back pressure regulator, blower 
valve, free exhaust valve, non-return stop valve, excess 
boiler feed pump governor or float valve, we have the 
device to fill the need in the best way. 

Send us your name for a copy of our forthcoming 
catalogue. 


FOSTER ENGINEERING CO., 


NEWARK, N. J. 
SOS Harrison Bldg. eecseceseess sovceececsssess Philadelphia, Pa. 


161 Bummer Bt... ccccscccccccccscccccccccscescces ; 
180 N. Dearborn Sti... ..cccsccccccccccccccccccccess Chicago, Ill, 
618 Park BIAG.......cceccscccccccrvvcccccccccece Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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“CHEBECO” Genuine Balata Belting 





is made from Cotton and Balata only. The duck 
which is the base of the belt is of the heaviest aad 
to this is due the life of the belt. 


It is thoroughly frictioned together and then 
stitched. The sewing makes it impossible for the 
plies to come apart. The surface is coated with 
pure Balata gum. 


“CHEBECO” 


will save you money because it will save you 
power; because it does away with belt-dressing ; 
because “taking up” is reduced to a minimum; 
because it is water-proof and will wear indoors 
or out; because it does not deteriorate with age; 
because it lasts longer than any belt you have 
ever bought. 


THE CHESAPEAKE BELTING CO., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


J 


POWELL UNION 
COMPOSITE DISC VALVE 


IT WILL PAY TO READ AND 
DIGEST THIS DESCRIPTIVE 
CONSTRUCTION OF A MOST 
SUPERIOR VALVE. 


The Patent Ground Joint con- 
nection between the faces of the 
body, neck and bonnet, and the 
clamping of the two by the first 
large Hexagon Swivel Nut, as- 
sures absolutely all possibility of 
a Blow-off; plenty of strength and 
metal at that point. You don’t 
need red lead to make it steam 
tight after you have taken it 
apart for inspection and repairs, 
the steam doesn’t reach the 
threads. 


Lots. of other good points particularly explained in 
our UNION DISK booklet. Write for it— it’s worth your 
time and a postal to keep posted if for nothing else. 

Specify POWELL to your jobber, and insist upon get- 
ting what you specify. 


THE A WM. PowEL_ Co. 


DEPENDABLE ENGINEERING SPECIALTIES. 


CINCINNATI 
All Southern Jobbers Can Supply You 
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NASON 
STEAM 
TRAPS 


Hav Lots of Imitators but yason Steam economy without the use of superheaters—a 


NO EQUALS bb. A on, broad but true assertion. Often by installing our 


FOSTER SUPERHEATERS 


Change a Losing Plant 
to Paying Investment 


Class B. 1 to 20 Lbs. No steam plant can reach its maximum of fuel 


They're the best are simple in 


Steam Traps in 
existence, and 
combine effici- 
ency with econ- 
omy. Built with 
one aim in view, 


construction and 
easily accessible. 
All parts are in- 
terchangeable. 


In ordering 
specify the style 
trap suited to the 


superheaters a wasteful plant runnivg at a loss 
may become a paying investment. Boilers not 
designed for high pressure or old boilers can be 
fitted with them and rendered serviceable. 


The Foster Superheater has many advantages 


to give perfect pressure condi- 


indefi- Class C. 20 to 70 Lbs. tions. in the way of saving fuel, of increasing efficiency 


service 


itely. 
sai of engines, boilers, pumps, etc., and of general 
. Guaranteed : : 
Unconditionally economy, and we want the opportunity to lay its 


Get Our Catalogue. merits before all steam plant owners. 


Power Specialty Company 
111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


‘Nason Mig. Co. 


Specialities and Supplies 
71 Fulton St., New York. Southern District Office, Brown-Marx Building 


Sidelug, 40 to 150 Lbs. Birmingham, Ala. 


San Francisco 


Atlanta 


J. S. SCHOFIELD’S SONS CoO., 
Macon, Georgia. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Pressure Return Tubular Boilers, High 
Grade Stationary Steam Engines, Tanks, 
Stacks, Stand Pipes. 


Chicago 


th Machine Co., Smithville, N. J., U. S. A. 
New York 


Heavy Castings and Wrought Iron 
Works. 


DOUBLE ARBOR SAW-BENCH 
For cross-cutting and Ripping. Just right for cotton factories. 


H. B. Sm 
Branches 
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DEAN BROS. ze 
INDIANAPOLIS. 


NOTIN THE PUMP TRUST. 


ET AND CONEDNSERS 


FORGED STEEL HYDRAULIC PRESSURE PUMPS 
PUMPS FOR ALL SERVICES 












DURABLE DUPLEX STEAM PUMP 
(PATENTED) 









BLACKMAN 
VENTILATOR 


Pionee1, Positive, Powerful 
Perpetual, Popular, Peerless 
Removes Heat, Steam, 


Gases 
Cools, Dries, Purifies 


Reward of Merit. 
Over 9,500 in use. 


If you have trouble in 
your Acid, Dye, Engine or 
Drying room, we prescribe 
the Blackman Ventilator as 
a remedy. Consultation 
free. Send for highly in- 
teresting Catalogue to 
manufacturers. 





NOWINUSE. 
CIRCULARS. 


Full Automatic, Semi-Automatic and 
Hand Operated 


Gear Cutting Machines! 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR USE 

iN COTTON MILLS. HUNDREDS 

SEND FOR SPECIAL 
¥ 


The D. E. WHITON MACHINE Co 


NEW LONDON, gCONN. 


rhis pump has the simplest valve movement that has 
been devised for duplex pumps. 


Morris Machine Works 


BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y., and CHARLOTTE, N. C. 







Centrifugal Pumping Machinery 
For Cotton and Woolen Mills, Dye 


Houses, Bleacheries, Etc. Send for 
Catalogue and prices. . . . . . 


New York Office :-: 39-41 Cortland St. 
CAMERON & BARKLEY CO., Agents. 
Charleston, S. C., and Tampa, Fla. 

H. A. PAINE, Agent, - HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


HENION & HUBBELL, Agents 
223-231 North Jefferson St. - 


Shafts, Pulleys, For Mills and 
Hangers, Belting, Pablic Works at 
Es 


Chicago, Ill. 


Packing, Lacing, Low Prices. 


Refer Chadwick, Hoskins, Woodside, Chiquola, Sib- 
ley, King, Enterprise, Langley, Piedmont and Pelzer Mills. 


High Pressure Boilers built to Insurance Specifica- 
tions. Rivet Holes Punched or Drilled. Pumps, Injec- 
tors, Pipe, Mill Supplies, Castings. 


LOMB ARD Foundry, Machine, Boiler Works 
and Supply Store, 


LTS 6 AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 
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ONEIDA STEEL PULLEYS 


THEIR USE MEANS A 
CONSIDERABLE SAVING 


They reduce the weight on bearing, cost less 
to erect, the shaft stays in better alignment as 
they weigh from 50 to 75 per cent less than cast 
iron pulleys, 15 to 20 per cent better belt adhesion, 
less liable to fly to pieces when run at high speed 
and can be had in the larger sizes up to 126° di- 
ameter with 40” face. 

Write for descriptive catalog, it’s free. 


ONEIDA STEEL PULLEY CO. 
ONEIDA, N. Y., U. S. A. 


BOSTON PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
ALBANY TORONTO, CANADA 


FARBENFABRIKEN of ELERFELD CO. 


117 Hudson St.. NEW YORK 


Aniline and Alizarine Colors. 


ALGOL GOLORS ‘.Saven.ssne, fo eH 


December, 1912. 


The Latest and Greatest 


Achievement in Vat Colors 


HYDRON 
BLUES 


Cassella Color Company 


182-184 Front Street, - New Yo. k 


Geisenhei & C 
elsenneimer oO. 
189 Front Street, NEW YORK. 

Chemical Works Griesheim-Elektron. 
OEHLER WORKS 
Branch Offices: 

19 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 

136 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Atlanta, Ga, 


Aniline Salt and Oil, Aniline Colors. 
TANS A SPECIALTY 


Sulphur Blacks, Blues, Browns 
CHEMICALS 


WESTON HYDRO EXTRACTORS 


Type with 36-inch Basket 
Specially Adapted for 
HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR 


The American Tool & Machine Co., 


Incorporated 1864 BOSTON 


















SIZINGS 


occupy a place by themselves for 
actual value. Always standing 


Se first in quality but now greatly im- 
‘ RADE MARK proved. 


Cina Trial Will Convince You 


_ | THEMODOC COMPANY, INC. 
FERNWOOD, PENNA. 


WATER FILTERS 


HUNGERFORD FILTERS 
having an aggregate capacity of over 
one hundred million gallons per day 
are in operation in the textile mills of 
this country. 


HUNGERFORD & TERRY, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Sout 
H. G. MAYER, Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


BOSSON & LANE 


Manufacturing Chemists 






Specializing 
For 


Bleaching 
Dyeing 









Sizing 
And 
Finishing 
Textiles 


WORKS and OFFICE 
ATLANTIC, - - - MASS. 
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GLENLYON DYE WORKS 


Frank A. Sayles, Lessee 


YARN DEPARTMENT 


SAYLESVILLE, R. I. 


DYERS OF FAST COLORS ON WARPS AND 
SKEINS COTTON, SILK AND VISCOSE SILK 


INSIST ON HAVING 


“GLENLYON 
BRAND” 


Safest and Most Reliable in the 
Market 


Fast to Bleaching, Crossdyeing and Laundering 


Write for shade-card, information and guarantee 








Kalle & Co. Inc. 


530-36 Canal St.. - NEW YORK 









Sole Importers of the goods manufactured by 
KALLE & CO., A.G. Biebrich, o/Rhine, Germany 


Fast Colors for Cotton 


(vat dyes) 
Patented Thio Indigo Colors 


For Cotton, Wool and Silk, also cotton printing 

























Sulphur Colors 





Direct Colors fast to washing, 
light and bleaching. 


BRANCHES: 


Boston Philadelphia Providence 
Greensboro, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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MECHANICAL FILTERS 


GRAVITY AND PRESSURE TYPES 


A Battery of Three Pressure Filters 


NORWOOD FILTERS 


For the clarification of water, 
are not an experiment. They 
are in continuous operation 
throughout the United States 
and Canada, giving most satis- 
factory results and have proved 


their efficiency and economy. 


“THE MISSING LINK” Ask for Our Proposition 
IN YOUR EQUIPMENT 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY | 


Florence, Mass. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


644-554 Greenwich Street, NEW YORK 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 
Agents fr The Society of Chemical Industry swisscrt: 


itzerland 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Coal Tar Dyes of Every Description 
Ciba and Cibanon Vat Dyes Sulphur Dyes, Fast to Chlorine 


Direct Cotton Dyes Fast Chrome Dyes and 
Acid Dyes for Wool 


Sizing and Finishing Materials 


BRANCHES: 
BOSTON, 283-285 Congress Street CHICAGO, 145-147 West Kinzie Street 
PROVIDENCE, 13 Mathewson Street PHILADELPHIA, 50-52 No. Front Street 


Represented in Canada by 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., Ltd., Montreal, 34 St. Peter St. 
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ANILINE ». DYEWOOD Walter F. vite IMPORTERS 


85 W ater St. , Ne »w York 
COLORS D EXTRACTS 113 Broad St., Be 1 1324 Chestnut St, Philadelphia 


Br 
"Pelee yn 


WATER eae 
FILTRATION 


OR JLE FR FEED AND ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


NM t yas <x SONS a PITTSBURGH PA 





THE SOLVAY PROCESS COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., and DETROIT, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


SODA ASH - ° - - - In all commercial tests 
pee ae CAUSTIC SODA - - In all tests me: ioe 
MONO-HYDRATE CRYSTALS, - ms si == 21% Ibs. Sal Soda 






SNOW FLAKE CRYSTALS, - 1 b.=2 Ibs. Sal Soda 
SOLE AGENTS 
WING & EVANS, Inc., 22 William Street, NEW YORK. 


PIECE MERCERIZING, BLEACHING, DYEING AND 
FINISHING 


Fine Cotton Goods and Embroideries 


STANDARD BLEACHERIES, CARLTON HILL, N. J. 
Capacity 500,000 yards daily. 
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CHAS. S. TANNER GO., Providence, R. I. 


Established 1866 
Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrines 
Specialties for 


Sizing, Softening, Finishing, Weighting, Etc. 


TITANIUM SALT 


Developes fine yellows on cotton from 
a tannin treated fibre without dye. 


EASTERN CHEMICAL CO. 


BOSTON 


The Lippincott Indicator 


| REDUCING WHEEL AND. PLANIMETER 
You'll get better value for your money 
| with a Lippincott Indicator outfit than you 
could possibly get elsewhere. We manu- 
facture a remarkably complete line and 
can give you an instrument at a price 


| which will fit your pocketbook. 
WRITE FOR OUR CATALOG 


A. C. LIPPINCOTT 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


When in Detroit stop at 


HOTEL TULLER 


New and absolutely fireproof 


In the center of the Theater, Beepo"as 
and Business District 


Has large Convention Hall 
“Grand Roof Garden Cafe.” 


Music from 6:00 P. M. to 12:00 P. M. 
Every room has private bath. 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


© Rates $1.50 per day and upwards, 
L. W. TULLER, Prop. 


Hotel Victoria 


CHICAGO 


In the heart of wholesale, retail and theatrical district 
FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 
$1.00 and up per day 


HALF BLOCK FROM LA SALLE DEPOT 
Corner Clark and Van Buren Sts. 


ELMER C. PUFFER, Managing Director 


THIS IS TO KEEP YOU INFORMED OF OUR ADDRESS 
Our Baskets need no ad- 
vertising: Their superiority 
=a is known to all. They 
same, for years after our address 
j has been forgotten. 
| All sizes and shapes. 
For all purposes. 


=) Our regis- 
7 tered Trade 
Mark dis- 


from imita- 
tions. 


Patented and Manufactured by 


MORRIS & COMPANY, 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 


Textile ra and Soap Powders 


In the United States, for all Cotton Mill Uses 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


TEXTILE DIRECTORY 


FOR 1912-1913 


IS NOW READY 


and contains 375 new 
mills with the latest re- 


ports from all. 


Cotton Mills Dry Goods Com. Merchants 
Weoolen and Worsted Mills Cetton Goods Converters 
ill Yarn Dealers 
Raw Silk Imp’t’s, Dealers, etc. 


Knitting Mills Cotton Dealers 

Jute, Linen and Flax Mills Mattress Manufacturers 
Canadian Mills Wool and Hair Dealers 
Dyers, Finishers and Bleachers Waste Dealers and Mfgis. 
Fiber Brokers Wholesale Rag Dealers 


Office Edition, 1,100 Pages, Price $4.00 
Pocket Edition, 950 Pages, Price $3.00 


Circular giving full contents sent on request 


DAVISON PUBLISHING CO. 


407 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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“The Whitest White Makes the Lightest Light” 


Don’t Experiment— Glidden’s Day-Lite Mill White will 
make your factory light, bright and sani- 
tary and insure real efficiency and real 
economy of production. It is the Mill 
White that Stays White. It is made in two 
finishes, gloss and flat. It is easily applied 
and has splendid brushing and flowing 
properties. 


























It positively will not chip or flake and 
it will not turn yellow. It is a sanitary and 
waterproof white that can be washed 
down with a hose without detriment. 







Write us for a free working sample 


Mill White j and a copy of our booklet. 


The Glidden Varnish Company, 


Specialty Dept.—Cleveland, Ohio 


Factories:—Cleveland, Ohio; Toronto, Canada. Branches:—New York, Chicago, London. 


LOGWOOD BLACKS 


Weighting of Fibres 








HE weighting of fibres, silk, wool, cotton, engage the 


attention of the thoughtful manufacturer. 






The weighting of fibres means economy to him, besides 





furnishing materials, stock, yarn, piece, of superior feel and 






strength. 
With Logwood all the advantages of weighting are ob- 






tained without recourse to extra complicated processes. 


AMERICAN DYEWOOD COMPANY 


New York Philadelphia Boston Hamilton, Ont. 
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ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS and CONTRACTORS 


CAMERON SEPTIC TANK CO. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL A SPECIALTY 


352 Monadnock Block, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send in your subscription to 


Southern Electrician Now 
2 years for One dollar 


Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 50 E. 41st ST., 


SNYDER & RAUB 


Engineers and Contractors 


Heating, Cooling, Ventilating, Dry- 
ing, Mechanical Draft, Blast and 
Exhaust Equipments, Hoods, Sepa- 
rators, Tanks, Ventilators, Sheet 
Metal Work in all its branches. 


1847 N. 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Both Phones 


J. E. SIRRINE, 


Mill Architect and Engineer 


Specialty 
Textile Mills and Water Power Developments 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


THE ONLY TECHNICAL 
ELCERICAL PUBLICATION 
IN THE SOUTH 
SOUTHERN ELECTRICIAN 
Two Years for One Dollar 
Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


A Complete Catalog of 


TEXTILE BOOKS 


Will be mailed on request 
COTTON PUBLISHING CO. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


J. MERRITT MATTHEWS, Ph. D. 
CONSULTING EXPERT IN 


Textile Chemistry 
BLEACHING, MERCERIZING 


New York City 100 William St. 
NICHOLAS S. HILL, JR. 


Consulting Engineer. 
Water Supply and Sewage Disposal. 
Evaluations and Reports. 
Steam and Hydraulic Power Plants. 


William C. Spiker, C. E. 


Consulting Engineer. 
Forsyth Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 
Buildings, Bridges, Dams, Hydro- 


Electric Powers 


NEW YORK 


FRANCIS R. WELLER . 


ASSOC. M. AM. SOC. C. E. 
CIVIL AND HYDRAULIC ENGINEER 


406 Hibbs Building, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Hydraulic Developments, Electric Railroads, Water Works and 
Sewerage Systems, Keports, Designs and Specifications, Con- 
struction Supervised, Properties Operated. 


A Complete Catalog 


TEXTILE BOOKS 
Will be mailed on request 


COTTON PUBLISHING CO. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


H. & B. BEER, 


NEW ORLEANS 


EDGAR H. BRIGHT 
C. MORGAN ABRAMS 


HENRY BEER 
J. WILLIAM BARKDULL 


MEMBERS OF 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Future Brokers Association 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Coffee Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


Associate Members of the Liverpool Cotton Association 


Private Wires to Principal Points 
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PROCTOR DRYING MACHINES FIREPROOF 


The Proctor We also make 
Dryers are built Automatic and 
entirely of metal truck yarn dry- 
with all bearings ers, stocking dryers, 





outside away from sl i dryers for knit goods, 
which make the Machines 


ers. All of these machines 


not only absolutely fire give 0 maximum capacity 


proof but also very substan- i a en a 





tial and durable. operation and upkeep. 


Sectiona Conveyo Used in PROCTOR Dryers. 


The PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Southern Representative, H. G. MAYER, Charlotte, N. C. 


Dept. P. Hancock & Somerset Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





/Sargent Automatic Stock Dryers 
FIRE -RESISTING 
The Standard dryer 


for modern cotton mill 
equipment. Ball bear- 
ing fans. 


Cast-iron and Steel 
Construction, with 
heavy asbestos insula- 
tion. No wood. 





Automatic Opening Feeders for soft waste, and for loose cotton in all conditions. Yarn Condi- 


tioning Machines. Cotton Waste Willows. 
Wool Washers, Wool Dusters, Carbonizing Plants, Burr Pickers. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS Corp., Graniteville, Mass. 


Established 1852 


A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C., Southern Agent 
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BLEACHING, DYEING, DRYING 
AND FINISHING MACHINERY 


CALENDERS 
HYDRAULIC ROLLING AND EMBOSSING WITH PAPER, COTTON 
HUSK AND EXCELSIOR COMBINATION ROLLS (PATENTED) 
TENTERING MACHINES 


Tentering machines for Ginghams, Plaids, etc. Tentering Ma- 
chines for Worsted and Woolen Goods. Tentering Machines 
for Lawns, etc., and having patent Vibratory Motion. The 
above with either pin, spring clamp or patent automatic clamp 
chain. 









MERCERIZING MACHINES 
For Yarn and Cloth 


OPEN BLEACHING SYSTEM 
Jackson & Hunt (Patented) 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH 
& SONS CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 










SCHAUM & UHLINGER, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers of 


Self Balancing 
Hydro Extractors 


Electric, Engine and Belt Driven 
Ask for Book Giving Full Particulars 









Machine “B."" Top Engine Drive 










(Patented) 





DOES THE COST OF DYEING AND 
BLEACHING INTEREST YOU? 






Inform us name of the machine you favor and we will advise 






you who have used it in competition with the Hussong with informa- 






tion touching upon the comparative results. 








Hussong Dyeing Machine Company, 
GROVEVILLE, N. J. 





300 Pounds Yarn Suspended from 
Cc 


ompressed Air Hoist 
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Economical Cotton 4 
Dyeing and ating 


In the Psarski Dyeing, Machine 





Tolhurst Self-Balancing Extractors 




















Belt Write for 
Engine Catalog 
hig Today Saves Labor 
Driven Saves Dyes 
Saves Drugs 
! Saves Steam 
Saves Water 
Belt ' Sie 3 Ape Se ae 
Engine Direct RAW RAW STOCK YEN _ emer fe rer 
er Meter Connected BLEACHING — Bleached and hed PERFECTLY Cl CLEAN FREE FROM CHLORIN GB ACID. 
Driven Electrically SKEIN DYEING “Ne Doin Out—No Tangles “rt ¢ left Smooth and in perfect condition for 
: ‘lading, enliting, ate 
Driven HOSIERY — Recommended size of machine does 300 pounds to batch, SULPHUR, OR DEVELOF -D 











Bons Te to 20 per cent cae in Drugs 


The Psarski adeiae Machine Co. 











Open Top Extractor. 


Tolhurst Machine Works 


TROY, N. Y. 





3167 F Fulton Road eae — 
ul NMAN “e 














The Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 


Providence, R. I. 


Machinery 
for 
Singeing Bleaching 
Mercerizing Dyeing 
Drying Printing 
| Fe 
Finishing 








Bleaching Kier fitted with Rusden 


penne ater tee Textile Fabrics and Warps 


~se ee ae 
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FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 


The model 12 cone winder has many patented features that 
reduce winding cost and perfectly finish the spinner’s product. 
It is, however, the simplest quick traverse machine ever built 
and has actually fewer parts than before the metallic tension 
and slub catcher, increasing taper cone or differential motion 
were incorporated in it. 


OFFICE AND WORKS 
WESTFIELD - - - - + - MASSACHUSETTS 


3) JOHN HILL, Southern Agent, Third National Bank Building, ATLANTA, GA. 







































U. S. INFALLIBLE METAL POLISH PASTE 
The only metal polish that works quick and easy 
and keeps its lustre. It Dees not Deteriorate. 
Holds Old Trade and Makes New. 
toz. Box l0e.. 5 lb. Pail $1.00. Sold by agents 
and dealers «]! over the world. 

Highest Award Chieago World's Fair 1894 
and Louisiana Expositic n Saint Louis 1903 
Established 30 years. As or write for free samples 
GEO. WM. HOFFMAN Co., 

No. 557 East Washington Street, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Branch Offices, W. Y. City, Chicago, lil., San Francisco, Cal. 

“Makers Bar-Keeper’s Friend.” 


MILL BASKETS 


Highest Quality HAND-MADE WHITE OAK BASKETS fo: all 
Textile Mill Requisements. 















THE £E. HOWARD CLOCK COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1542 
MAKERS OF 


H o IE > »TION 
DESCRIPTIC OLD BASKETS REPAIRED. WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Boston, New York and Chicago Baskets for special requirements made to order on short notice. 
FRANK H. HARDY, Agt., Andover, Mass. 












WRIT! FO! FACTORY CATALOGU! 


For Fast Black Hosiery 
“BEST OF ALL” 


NEW 1912 SOFTENER 


FOR SULPHUR AND 
ANILINE 






















Produces Beautiful Jet Black 
Goods Absorb Softener Evenly 
No Stains 
Hosiery Finishes Clean and Sweet 






Heavy Snow White Product 
Makes a Perfect Emulsion 













Will not separate 










Turkish Softener 


Broad and Lehigh Ave. THE O. F. ZURN CO. PHILADELPHIA, oa 


“HURRICANE DYEING.DRYING4*oFNISHING MACHINERY. PRESSES .ETC 


/COMPLETE EQUIPMENTS FOR 


BLEACHING, DYEING, SCOURING, 
CARBONIZING, CHROMING, OXIDIZING, Etc. 


Belt-Driven FANS Motor-Driven 
P RESSES AUTOMATIC STOCK DRYER 


Lever, Hydraulic and Power Screw. FOR COTTON, WOOL, RAGS, HAIR. Ete. 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


672) GERMANTOWN AVE..PHILADELPHIA. PA 





Glycerine Softener 
































